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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


R. SEWARD has written a letter to Sir Frederick Bruce refer- 
ring to the conviction and condemnation of the Fenian pri- 
soners Lynch and MacMahon, who are citizens of the United States, 
for the raid into Canada, and requesting copies of the proceedings, in 
order that the United States’ Government may make known such 
opinions on the case as the President thinks fit to adopt. Mr. 
Seward adds, that the offence being in this case ‘‘ eminently ” 
political, ‘sound policy coincides with the best impulses of a 
benevolent nature in recommending tenderness, amnesty, and 
forgiveness ” (Mr. Seward’s style is ‘ eminently ” iterative). The 
Times and Standard appear to recommend a certain deference to 
this piece of supererogatory counsel on various grounds, especially, 
as regards the Times, that this is a mere electioneering document, 
that Mr. Johnson needs Irish votes, and is so wise and moderate 
in his general policy that we ought to take pity on him and play 
into his hands. No doubt it is a mere electioneering manceuvre, 
and therefore we hope no attention whatever will be paid to this 
piece of irrelevant diplomacy. Mr. Seward would have hanged 
— indeed, his Government expressed its intention to hang—the 
Confederate raiders on St. Alban’s, Vermont, in 1864, if they 
could have caught them, without a moment’s hesitation. Yet 
they had a commission from Mr. Davis, while the Fenians have no 
pretence of belligerency. We feel no sort of desire to see these 
ignorant and misguided persons suffer, but we very much fear that 
sound policy and justice to the peaceful Canadians require us to 
make anexample of them. Any “‘ tenderness ” which should cause 
another such inroad would be the worst cruelty. At all events, 
Mr. Seward’s despatch should count simply for what it is,—some- 
thing intended for American voters to read and English diplo- 
matists to burn. 


The expected shower of meteors fell on Tuesday night, or rather 
Wednesday morning, and were seen in great perfection in Lon- 
don and its neighbourhood. They were thickest between 1 and 
2 a.m., no less than 276 having been noted in one place between 
1.15 and 1.20, many of them coloured, and one or two of great 
size and beauty. They appeared to diverge from a star in the 
constellation of the Lion, we believe y Leonis. The press has made 
great efforts to describe them, but pressure on the brain, unlike 
pressure on the atmosphere, does not seem to produce incandes- 
cence. We have marvelled over the most brilliant of these efforts 
in another column. But few of the newspapers escaped the 
disastrous baldness which usually accompanies the effort to be 
celestial. ‘The fiery drops have glided down the sky, and the 
predictions of science have been verified,” wrote one of the more 
reticent, where the antistrophe is clearly rather flat after such a 
strophe. Another was great upon a “ caravan of starlets,” a 
phrase which suggests, happily enough, camels, sand, and dimi- 
nutive stars ; but as there were neither camels, nor sand, nor any 
perceptible difference in size between the shooting stars and the 
steady ones, it was rather ingeniously distracting than descriptive. 
With a delicate feeling for its true réle, the Morning Star was 
more calm and dignified than any of its penny contemporaries. 
It twinkled mildly at these meteoric competitors, avoiding all 
showiness and display. 

The Princess Dagmar was married on the 9th inst. to the 
Czarewitch with all due splendour, the first snow of the year 
falling around them. The Russian dignitaries appear to have 
been very grandly dressed in blue and green uniforms, covered 





witch, she is asserted to have resembled (distantly, we should think) 
‘‘a rose, growing in the shadow of an oak ;”—but that seems to be 
part of the poetry of journalism. It is further explained that ‘‘ in 
her eye shone confident the hope of future happiness.” Even if 
we had more trust than we can feel in the perusing eye of ‘our 
own correspondent,” which no doubt itself shone confident in the 
hope of future picturesqueness, we should still fear that the poor girl 
was sanguine, though we hope she may have as good a chance as 
any other queen. ‘There have been a fair number of happy royal 
marriages of late, but certainly the peculiar conditions which 
determine them are not specially favourable to the domestic 
success of these experiments. 


Sir J. P. Grant had opened the session of the new Legislative 
Council in Jamaica, before the last mail left, with a very able and 
practical address, full of that hard sense which shakes people 
somewhat rudely into self-knowledge. Wehave spoken of it, and 
of the other event of the island, —the ignoring of the bill of indict- 
ment for murder against Provost-Marshal Ramsay,—at length 
elsewhere. It is asserted that Mr. Ramsay, on his return home 
after this escape, was cheered by the negroes, and it is thence 
argued that the negroes really respected him for the tortures and 
hangings he is said to have ordered. We dare say theydid. The 
Obi worship chiefly consists, we believe, in that conciliatory 
homage which is paid to mysterious cruelty. Mr. Ramsay's 
second escape showed him to be protected by some evil genius. 
How could the poor negroes know it was but the evil genius of 
caste ? 

Lord Derby received a deputation about the ‘‘ Conscience 
Clause” on Tuesday, and dismissed it without saying anything 
very definite. As far as we can see, the recalcitrant clergy have 
now arrived at this point,—that they don’t object to act practi- 
cally on the Conscience Clause so long as they are not compelled to 
do so, but they do object to be compelled. The grievance is not in 
doing what the Privy Council require, but in the Privy Council’s 
requiring it. Lord Derby of course sympathized with the 
aggrieved clergymen, and of course also avoided agreeing with 
them. ‘The Conscience Clause applied at present to the case of 
a parish in which there were Dissenters, and in which there could 
be only one school,” and where, of course, those Dissenters, who 
help by their taxes to pay the education rate, have a right to 
what instruction they can get without being taught what their 
parents believe to be false. To this the reply was that Dissenters get 
their equivalents in grants also. No doubt, but not ¢hose Dissenters 
who cannot, from the distance, avail themselves of Dissenting 
schools, and yet these also pay the rate. The arguments against 
the Conscience Clause have become so utterly cavilling that we 
believe they have ceased to mean anything, except the obstinacy 
with which beaten men decline to recognize their beating. 


We believe it is generally known that Professor de Morgan, one 
of the greatest living mathematicians, and certainly far the ablest 
living thinker and teacher on the logic of mathematics, has resigned 
his chair in University College, London, in consequence of the recent 
decision arrived at by the Council of that body to reject Professor 
Martineau’s candidature for the chair of Intellectual Philo- 
sophy and Logic on the ground of his denominational repu- 
tation. This is, as we explained last week, in the opinion 
of many of the best friends of the College, a clear deser- 
tion of the principle of strict religious equality on which it was 
founded. The last professor to this chair was an orthodox Presby- 
terian minister, then, and for some time afterwards, in the exercise 
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of his profession. The recent candidate, though his claims were on | way Company, does not seem likely at present to come off with 


all hands admitted to be superlative, both as thinker and teacher, 
—he had sent up to the University of London’s M.A. Exami- 
nation in Intellectual Philosophy three gold medallists, and 
another of the rank of gold medallists, from amongst a very small 
number of pupils,—was rejected because he was a Unitarian 
minister in a like position. Professor de Morgan, if we are 
rightly informed, shares the disgust which almost all the oldest 
and best supporters of the College feel, and declines to serve 
longer an institution which has lost its raison d'étre. If he goes, 
it will be a serious blow to the College,—indeed the Faculty of 
Arts will lose its only celebrated, and very deservedly celebrated, 
teacher. We understand, however, that an effort is likely to be 
made at a special Court of Proprietors to bring to their senses the 
majority of the Council,—those enthusiasts for the cast-off bigotry 
of others, who have entered into an ill omened coalition with the 
enthusiasts for studying Cerebration in the place of Thought. 


Our cgntemporary the Nonconformist, which is usually intelli- 
gent, attempts to answer what we said last week on the subject of 
the University College Professorship of Intellectual Philosophy in its 
last number, but what is written is evidently written by some 
one with more zeal than knowledge, who does not know University 
College, or the exact point at issue. It supposes that the chair in 
question is the chair of moral philosophy, moral philosophy being ex- 
pressly excluded from the subject of the chair, in order to prevent 
any danger of religious bias on the part of the teacher. How Pro- 
fessor Martineau, or any other teacher, could introduce theology, as 
the Nonconformist supposes that he must, into lectures on intel- 
lectual philosophy and logic, we are quite unable to conjecture. 
The late professor, Dr. Hoppus, was, as we have said before, an 
orthodox Presbyterian minister, but we never heard of his intro- 
ducing theology into his lectures. The Noncon/formist intends well, 
but misses the mark entirely. It speaks of Professor Martineau 
as having been supported only by Unitarians. Now, the fact is 
that the Senate, containing, as far as we know, not a single 
Unitarian, and acting simply on the proofs of learning and of 
teaching power submitted to them, recommended him unanimously. 
The Council, which contains eight or ten Unitarians and some 
negative thinkers of a much more extreme type, rejected him,—on 
the ground we alleged, of second-hand bigotry. 


On the 8rd inst. the Baltimore struggle came to a_ head, 
and a compromise was effected. The old police commissioners 
of Baltimore having been tried, condemned, and (formally) 
ejected from office by Governor Swann, in his capacity as an ally 
of Mr. Johnson, and new commissioners appointed, and neither set 
of commissioners being inclined to give way, the old (Radical) 
commissioners, who denied the validity of their trial and con- 
demnation, seiz-d the new (Johnson) commissioners and put them 
in gaol, charging them with endeavouring to excite a riot. General 
Grant visited Baltimore on the 4th inst. (Sunday) and con- 
ferred with the contending parties. By his means a compromise 
was agreed upon. A Conservative judge and clerk of the elec- 
tion was appointed in each district, in addition to the judges 
already appointed, and as the whole struggle turned upon the 
coming election, this compromise settled the question. 


The issue of those questionable London, Chatham, and Dover 
debentures, —whether irregular, and without any value as securi- 
ties to the trustful Finance Company, or regular in form, but 
illegal, because beyond the legal amount, to the public,—seems to 
have been one of the most fortunate circumstances in Sir M. Peto’s 
public life. He addressed a Bristol Reform meeting on Wedues- 
day, aud the audience in vain endeavoured to express their enthu- 
siasm over what he had done. ‘Sir Murton Peto, on rising,” 
says the report, ‘‘ was received in the most flattering manner 
possible. ‘The entire company rose, and amid the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, sent forth such vociferous cheers as were never before 
heard in that room. They then resumed their seats, and then, 
before he could commence his address, again rose and repeated the 
demonstration.” This beats the Hudson statue. Indeed Bristol 
will doubtless soon put up a statue to her best beloved son. Mr. 
Berkeley for once found the ballot quite a flat and unentertaining 
theme, and is rumoured to have asked on leaving the meeting 
whether he could be put in the way of issuing questionable deben- 
tures, so as to deserve equally well of his fellow-citizens. Sir 
Morton Peto himself was quite overpowered, and no wonder. 
Conscious of merit, he expected favour, but scarcely fame. A 
grateful city inarticulately but powerfully expressed its awe that 
a hero had been among them, and they knew it not. 


Mr. Richard Hodgson, the Chairman of the North British Rail- 





such flying colours as Sir Morton Peto. For one thing, Mr 
Hodgson and his friends only possess 1,500,000/. worth of the 
stock of the railway, while his opponents possess 5,000,000/. worth 
of proxies, which is a very different state of things to that shown 
in the London, Chatham, and Dover. Then, Mr. Hodgson has be- 
come ill with anxiety or other causes, and did not attend Wednes.- 
day’s special meeting, being detained by the state of his head at 
Retford; and of this weakness Sir Morton Peto has not been 
guilty. The meeting of the North British Company at Edinburgh 
caaried everything against Mr. Hodgson. ‘Ihe dividends declared 
on the preference stock were cancelled, and the Committee of 
Investigation’s report carried,—only four of the former directors 
being retained. 

Mr. Bernal Osborne made a very amusing speech to his con- 
stituents at Nottingham last week in favour of the licensed yic. 
tuallers, and against the Permissive Bill,—two lines of thought 
not necessarily identical, but probably combined in Mr. Osborne's 
case by the humiliating necessity for combination between all foeg 
of a powerful innovation. Mr. Osborne discovered one very in- 
genious reason for praising the licensed victuallers,—that they had 
adopted Mr. Mill’s principle of allowing women to yote. It 
appears that any female licensed victualler may vote through a 
male relative on all questions affecting the association. Mr, 
Osborne also quoted Dr. Johnson’s saying, that ‘there is no 
private house in which people can enjoy themselves as well as in 
a good tavern;”—but was that a panegyric on licensed victuallers, 
or only on their subordinates? Licensed victuallers have a policy 
and an ‘‘organ”—the Morning Advertiser,—and a Calvinistico- 
spirituous faith. Dr. Johnson would never have stomached that. 


The Atlantic Telegraph tells us that General Sherman is gone 
to Mexico, but why and with what design it does not tell us. All 
things, however, seem tending to a.very speedy evacuation of 
Mexico by the French and Maximilian, and to something likea 
protectorate,—which will spon grow into something more,—on 
the part of the United States. 


Lord J. Manners, in closing the Industrial Exhibition at Isling- 
ton on Monday, spoke on the general progress of art amongst 
British workmen, and on kindred matters. 500,000 persgns have 
visited the Exhibition since it was opened, and the numbers in 
which the wives and children of exhibitors accompanied them in 
the evenings showed the interest excited throughout the entire 
body of working men, and the extent to which their domestic 
pleasures might be increased by similar institutions. Lord John 
Manners was able, with very proper pride, to make a telling 
reference to the part he had taken in favour of the Ten Hours’ 
Bill. One of the great arguments advanced against that measure 
was that the working men would make no good use of the leisure 
they would obtain through its operation. Such displays as the 
late Exhibition are very triumphant answers. Lord John also 
mentioned that the demand for plants from the parks, which was 
20,000 last year, had this year risen to 50,000. 


Lord Derby did not say much at the Mansion House yesterday 
week, but what he did say was very favourable to the policy of 
settling our differences with the United States; and the warm 
support which this idea has had from both the Times, which seems 
to be for the present semi-official, and the Standard, which is the 
party organ, looks as if it would be really attempted. We only 
hope that if Lord Stanley does anything in the matter he will 
make the particular dispute subordinate to the determination of 
the general policy. We can well afford to pay the Alabama 
claims out and out, if it seems fair that we should; but we cannot 
well afford to have the same disagreeable doubt hanging over the 
question for the future, and no security that in future wars Ala- 
bamas and Shenaudoahs may not be fitted out against our commerce 
from ports in the United States, and commissioned without even 
touching at any port really belonging to the enemy. If we were in 
fault in the case of the Alabama (as we very likely were) we were 
in fault only in the same way in which the United States were 
also in fault with Portugal forty years ago. ‘The mischief lies 
in the defective law of both countries alike. 


The Saturday Review of last week startled the public, and none 
more, we believe, than the Oxford Colleges themselves, by a very 
amusing description of the growing taste for costly ‘* vestments” 
among undergraduates there, and especially, it hinted, among the 
undergraduates of Balliol. It was intimated that deep in the recesses 
of one of the booksellers’ shops was a vestment department, where 
‘high’ men could view and admire the most gorgeous apparel 
suitable to lay brotherhoods looking forward to future ordination, 
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that in one of the depdts for these garments were deposited 
tits of raiment so rich that they were insured, in the dark 
language of imaginative freshmen, for ‘‘ thousands and thousands 
of pounds,”—and that some of the bolder leaders of the Vestment 
movement parade the streets in satin and velvet apparel of various 
dyes. We believe that this parade of vestments in the streets is en- 
tirely apocryphal, except, of course, by the very High Church clergy, 
who are not undergraduates, or under University discipline at all. 
There isat least strong local ramour in favour of the assertion that 
a few silly and very high Ritualists of Balliol have at times arrayed 
themselves in strange vestments and performed strange services,— 
in fact, gone after strange gods;—but, always few in number, they 
are dwindling, and not influential. The Saturday has been guilty 
of a little humorous and picturesque exaggeration. 


The Star called attention in an amusing article last week to a 
pension conferred by Lord Derby which more than surpasses 
in stupidity Lord Palmerston’s pension to Mr. Close, the Poet 
Laureate of King Pepple. In last Wednesday's Times we read 
among the ‘‘ Civil Service Pensions,” “‘ Robert Young, Esq., 40/. a 
year, in recognition of his services as an historical and agricultural 
poet in Ireland.” For historical read “‘ Orange.” ‘This gentle- 
man, one of whose works now lies before us, adopts the 
sobriquet of “The Fermanagh True Blue,” is the editor of 
The Orange Minstrel, published in 1832, and of The Ulster 
Harmonist, published in 1840, and chiefly devotes himself 
to celebrating victories of Orangemen over Roman Catholics, 
Finding a ‘‘ fatal necessity ” existing to ‘ arouse the slumbering 
energies of the friends of the Altar and the Throne,” Mr. Young 
stood out to resist Popery and infidelity, bringing to that noble 
work the aid of all the lyric poetry he could command. ‘‘ What 
Marathon and Thermopyle were to the Greeks, Londonderry and 
Enniskillen will ever be to the Protestants of Ireland,” says Mr. 
Young. He explains to critics of the Romish or Radical school 
that he “despises their malignity,.and can afford to treat them 
with silent contempt.” We may return to his doggerel next 
week ; of the political sentiment which Lord Derby honours with 
@ pension, we can only say that it is exceedingly fierce and bloody 
towards Roman Catholics. Does Lord Derby wish to foster 
Orange rowdyism by rewarding its bard ? 


Even yet the spirit fostered by Orangeism in the home of 
Orangeism seems as bad and rampant as ever, and so fond 
of violence for its own sake that it sometimes indulges in 
violence against men of its own party, simply, we suppose, 
‘to keep its hand in.’ In Belfast, where the elevation of 
Sir Hugh Cairns to be Lord Justice of Appeal leaves a 
vacancy to be immediately filled up, it appears that a second 
Conservative candidate, a Mr. William MacMechan, a bar- 
rister, presented himself to contest the seat with the candi- 
date of the party, Mr. Langan. Mr. MacMechan summoned a 
meeting of his supporters to hear his views in the Music Hall last 
Tuesday night. Instead, however, of finding his supporters there, 
he found the hall crowded by a mass of rowdies calling themselves 
Langanites, bent on silencing him. A sweep jumped on his back 
and dragged his head against a gas-burner behind him. ‘Slap, 
Bang !” ‘* Boyne Water,” and others of Mr. Young's favourite tunes, 
were sung to drown the candidate's voice ; the table on the platform 
was thrown down and smashed; Mr. MacMechan and his sup- 
porter, Mr. Trimble, were beaten, kicked, and robbed ; while the 
magistrates and the police refused to interfere, saying there was 
no danger to any one. Conduct so completely rowdyish has not 
been reported at any in-door meeting for many years back. 
The mayor and magistrates, as is usual in Belfast, behaved dis- 
gracefully. 


Dr. Lee has delivered a remarkable address to the theological 
Faculty of the University of Edinburgh on the importance of perfect 
freedom for professors of theology and spiritual advisers generally, as 
distinguished from priests with any sacerdotal claims to miraculous 
power, or to supernatural illumination as to dogma. ‘‘ The ‘Theo- 
logical Professor is not to attempt to take the student out of his 
own hands,—to relieve him of his own responsibility of investi- 
gation and of judgment, or of any part of it. He himself also is 
& scholar,—inquiring what is true and good in matters of religion, 
and using for this end the resources of his own learning, and of 
all others so far as they may be within his reach; and it is his 
duty, and should be his aim, to assist the students who may resort 
to him to pursue the same inquiries in the same spirit, and for 
themselves.” ‘The conclusion of Dr. Lee’s address was exceedingly 
striking and noble. “For my part, I think much too well of my 
professional brethren to believe that they need to be sent forth to 
preach and teach thus loaded with irons—being in a very different 





sense from St. Paul ‘ambassadors in chains.’ In his case 
the body only was éy dAdoes,—the soul was free, also the tongue ; 
‘the word of God was not bound.’” Dr. Lee added thmt he spoke 
only for himself, and not for his colleagues, which was obvious 
enough. It is quite certain that he has hit upon the true root of the 
distrust towards the clergy, —that felt on the ground that they are 
pledged to teaching a given belief. 


A curious mode of inducing a man upstairs to come down and 
wake the porter at the door is related this week. A telegraph 
clerk, working the wire in a topstorey of a London office, could not 
be got at by a correspondent of a Glasgow journal, owing to the 
deep sleep of the porter; so the man who wanted him went to the 
next telegraph office and telegraphed to Glasgow to telegraph back 
to the London office that the porter was asleep and could not be 
wakened. So the ingenious applicant sent his message up the 
stairs of a house in London vid Glasgow. 


A fine statue of Noble’s to Sir John Franklin was unveiled near 
Waterloo Place on Thursday by Sir John Pakington. It is a 
statue in bronze, said by Lady Franklin and the late Sir John 
Franklin’s friends to be exceedingly like the great Arctic navi- 
gator. Ile is supposed to be in the act of just informing his 
officers and crew that the North-West Passage has been discovered. 
He holds the telescope, chart, and compasses in his hand, and over 
his full naval uniform wears a loose fur overcoat. ‘The statue is 
eight feet four inches high. After the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had removed the veil, Sir Roderick Murchison said that, looking 
to the services of Sir John Franklin at Copenhagen and Trafalgar, 
the statue might have been placed with equal propriety in ‘Tra- 
‘falgar Square. ‘That is scarcely true. In the Arctic Seas Sir John 
Franklin’s name is that of first martyr, at ‘Trafalgar—Nelson’s. 
Franklin will always be remembered for his victory over the 
elements, and not over men. 


A report, apparently sprung from nowhere, and without visible 
significance to the Stock Exchange, was circulating about London 
last night that the Prince of Wales had been thrown from his 
horse in hunting in Russia and killed. It was apparently with- 
out the slightest foundation. People say it wasinvented for stock- 
jobbing purposes,—and that his death, on account of the pro- 
spect of a long minority, in case the Queen should not survive 
her grandson, would have depressed the funds, It would 
have depressed the nation, but why the funds? In the first 
place, the Queen is still young, and will most likely live 
to see her grandson come of age. In the next, a minority in 
England would be of no political consequence. Who would be 
less willing to take the security of the English Government because 
the King was a minor? It is clear that if these things do 
affect the funds, it must be because the funds wish for excuses 
for going down, as ladies sometimes do for tears. At all events, 
we hope and believe the story to be a silly invention. 


The report of the Directors of the Gresham Life Assurance 
Society states that the income has increased to 257,479/. 4s. 10d., 
of which amount 231,241/. 4s. was derived from premiums, and 
26,238/. Os. 10d. from interest on investments. During the last 
year 70,628/. 3s. 11d. was paid for assurance and endowed claims. 


The Consol Market during the week has ruled firm, and rather 
an important advance has taken place in the quotations. The 
Three per Cents., for money, have sold at 904, 3, and for account 
at 893, 7, ex div. Yesterday, however, owing to the further 
advance in the price of wheat, there was rather less firmness at 
the close of business. 

The stock of bullion in the Bank of Englandis now 17,144,7072.; 
in the Bank of France, 25,466,424/. 

The following table shows the closing prices of the leading 
Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 

; bees | a S : Ss 16, 


Mexican 


* “? 
Spanish Passive oe ° +e *. +e 21 oe 2l¢ 
Do. Cartificates .. ee ee oe « 13 oe iii 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 .. 7) 53 o. bag 
” ” 802 .. ow * +. 57 oe 53h 
Unite] States 5.208 ., O8f To) 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, Nov. 9. Briday. Nov 16, 
. 26 - 1" 


Great Eastern .e oe - oe 
Great Northern ee - - oe oa 1163 on 116 
Great Western.. oe oe o* .- oe 5 oe 53¢ 
Laneashire and Yorkshire .. oe oe oo = ee = 
Loudon aad Brighton . * oo 5) oe y 
Loudon and North-Western ewe i Cee 
London and South-Western ow ow « 82 ow 83 
Loudon, Chatham, and Dover. + . 13h ew 13 
Meiropolitau .. - os oe oe 122 oe 124} 
Midland... os oe oe oe ee oe 123 oa les 
North-Eastere, Ber vick oe ow oe oe lot oe 105 
Do York ° oe . oe 100 oe lov 
South-Kastern “— «as = oa 63h ww 63s 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LIGHT ON JAMAICA. 


‘i last news from Jamaica is full of graphic and instruc- 

tive material for estimating the condition of the colony. 
It tells us pretty plainly what sort of a power the Executive 
has for a long time been ; what sort of a power the judiciary 
has for a long time been ; what sort of conception of justice 
and mercy, innocence and guilt, the English settlers in 
Jamaica—the ruling class of the colony—entertain, and 
what deeds they are prepared to justify without hesitation ; 
finally, what hopes there are for a thorough reform and com- 
plete recast of our system for the future. 

It would seem that Jamaica has at length got a statesman. 
Sir John Peter Grant, in his first masterly address to his new 
Council, has brought out in their true relief some very striking 
facts on the first two heads, and told them in a way that gives 
us no little foundation for forming an opinion on the last. 
Whatever different classes of Englishmen may think upon the 
merits of Mr. Eyre, few with any sagacity or insight can fail 
to recognize in Sir J. P. Grant’s terse and business-like re- 
commendations to his Council the eye and will for powerful 
and just administration. He wastes no words on mere 
blame, he spares no exposure of what needs prompt and 
efficient reform. He lays his finger on the sore points, 
and insists on an immediate application of the proper 
remedy. He begins with pointing out that the police of 
the colony is useless. It brings no early information of 
coming danger. It is helpless to meet that danger when it 
comes. If there is anything that a well organized police can 
do and should do, it is to forewarn their superiors of mischief 
brewing in the country. The outbreak a year ago was anti- 
cipated, as we now know, by many persons in different parts 
of the island. The police gave the Government no intelli- 
gence which could have helped them to prevent it. Instead 
of conductors of information, they were non-conductors. But 
this is not all. When wanted for active purposes, they are 
useless. Sir J. P. Grant tells us that on a recent occasion, 
when he wanted a police force to send as a precautionary 
measure to a little distance, he asked the chief of police how 
many men were available, and the reply was twenty-two, but 
that of these he should only send eight, as the other fourteen 
would, if taken, be ‘ worse than useless.” Here is a poor 
colony, paying, as Sir J. P. Grant remarks, for very nearly two 
worse than worthless labourers to every efficient labourer,— 
in short, deliberately buying two obstructions to every agency 
which it proposes for the removal of obstructions. This is 
like taking two steps back for every step you take for- 
ward, a process by which, as is well known, we usually 
retrograde. Two anti-policemen engaged by the State for 
every policeman, is surely a wise provision for anarchy and 
chaos! Sir J. P. Grant wisely enough proposes to begin by 
reforming the police, and paying men for efficiency, and not for 
inefliciency. But what a light does this very practical pro- 
posal throw back on former Governments. No wonder Mr. 
Eyre threw himself wholly upon men who “ hanged like fun,” 
on Captain Hole, and Lieutenant Adcock, and Mr. Ford, and 
Mr. G. D. Ramsay, when he had the indistinct consciousness, 
—of course he had no distinct consciousness of the fact, or 
he would have begun a reform like Sir J. P. Grant,—that he 
had two very efficient anti-policemen at his disposal for every 
efficient policeman. What could he do but trust to soldiers, 
who, though murderous and brutal, were at least bent on 
seeing black men murdered rather than white, when his con- 
stabulary were of such a kind that nearly two-thirds were a 
minus quantity, and only one-third of the nature of an order- 
preserving force? What a feeble and imbecile Executive there 
has been in Jamaica cannot be more clearly demonstrated, than 
by Sir J. P. Grant’s lucid comment on the obvious impolicy 
of paying two men to hamper your movements in preserving 
order and peace, for every one who aids you. 

On the difficulty of getting speedy justice in small cases, 
Sir J. P. Grant is not less instructive and lucid, and here he 
lays his hand not merely on a terrible blot in the machine of 
Government, but in the social causes which bring a great and 
unnatural strain to bear on that machine. Accustomed to 
the Small Cause Courts of India, Sir J. P. Grant is naturally 
astonished to find the difficulties interposed in a poor negro’s 
way in enforcing the payment of a small debt, or securing 
justice in any other petty matter, civil or criminal. It is 


impossible for us to put the state of the case in language so stronge 
graphic and instructive as Sir J, P. Grant himself. Here is | charge, 


his short statement :— 








“T have petitions every day—the Hon. Colonial Secretary will bear mo 
out in what I say—from persons who complain of having come from 
great distances week after week (indeed, one petitioner says, I know 
not how truly, for months together) on Court days, to petty sessions, and 
found no Court open. The inspector of prisons has reported to me a 
case, accidentally discovered by him, of three persons who had been 
confined three weeks, and one of them, I think, a month, in a lock-up, 
untried and uncommitted, for want of two justices to hear the accusa- 
tions. I blame noone. The reason assigned was that there were ye 
fow justices of the peace within many miles. Those gentlemen had 
their own private affairs to attend to. I repeat that I blame noone, [ 
blame the system. Now, in civil cases how is it? Suppose a negro at 
Green Island has a debt of 11/. owing to him, he has to travel some 160 
miles to this town, in a country where travelling is very slow, and often 
for many days together impossible, in order to file his suit. When he 
gets here he cannot do anything without employing an attorney, and 
attorneys, who must live by their profession, must charge for their skill 
and their time. Suppose that the suitor arrived to-day, after paying 
his attorney, he would be told, ‘ Yes, I can file your suit for you, but 
you must wait for a few months before the defendant need give in any 
answer.’ I speak in the hearing of the learned Attorney-General, 
This is the case of a poor ignorant negro from Green Island; and so it 
must be in any suit for more than 10/. Have I not a right to say that 
for such cases there is no justice ?” 

Undoubtedly Sir J. P. Grant has a right to say so, and till 
such monstrous wrongs are removed there cannot by any possi- 
bility be any loyalty to the Government amongst the poor of 
Jamaica. What is the family of a man likely to feel towards 
a Government that has allowed him to be locked up for a 
month without being even committed for trial, and possibly, 
therefore, on no evidence worthy of a moment’s consideration ? 
What should we feel in England towards a Government that 
permitted respectable citizens to be locked up for thirty days 
in gaol, without even inquiring whether there was anything 
against them worth investigation? Could anybody who had 
suffered from such proceedings be expected to look with any- 
thing but satisfaction on a rising which held out any chance 
of getting rid of such a Government? The worst laws in the 
world, speedily and honestly administered, are better than the 
best with a dilatory and feeble administration. It would be 
better to hang for small thefts than to let wholly innocent 
people habitually languish in prison simply because some one 
has accused them of something, and there has been no time 
to find out whether there was any show of evidence for 
the charge or not. And, again, as to the law of debt. 
How can that acquisitiveness which everybody reproaches 
the negro for not possessing become general, if thrifty 
negroes, who do acquire, know that it is useless to attempt 
to recover small debts at all, because the cost of recover- 
ing them will far exceed the value of the debt? Without 
speedy justice in these matters there is no security for pro- 
perty, and without security for property it is idle to blame any 
people for want of industry in acquiring it. Stipendiary magis- 
trates wisely selected, as Sir J. P. Grant will doubtless select 
them, will do more to pacify Jamaica than regiments of 
soldiers. 

In the new Governor’s pungent criticisms on the police 
system and the petty-justice system, we have pretty clear indi- 
cations of causes tending to foster anarchy. But the account 
of the proceedings of the grand jury which has, for the second 
time we believe, ignored the bill against Provost-Marshal 
G. D. Ramsay and others of like genius for slaughter, is 
the most striking light thrown upon the meaning of 
recent events in Jamaica, and the moral value of the 
addresses voted in that colony to Governor Eyre. The 
grand jury consisted wholly, we are informed, of white 
men, planters—or persons moving in the same circle. Mr. 
Justice Ker, in instructing them as to their duty, explicitly 
directed them to find a true bill against Ramsay. He 
observed, of course, that the Indemnity Act only covered actions 
done for the proper objects of martial law, actions deemed 
needful to suppress violence and restore order, and actions so 
deemed by a man of ordinary sense and ordinary moderation. 
He pointed out that if the evidence given in the case of the 
brown man Marshall was true,—the man to whom Ramsay is 
said to have ordered fifty lashes without any proof of dis- 
affection at all, and to have hanged at the forty-seventh lash 
because Marshall, in his pain, put on an expression supposed 
to be insolent, and ejaculated, ‘‘O Lord! ”—a clearer case 
of murder could not be imagined, the Indemnity Act not- 
withstanding. He reminded the grand jury that the question 
before them was not as to the truth of that evidence, which 
would have to be narrowly sifted on the trial, but only as to 
whether it was evidence of a nature that deserved close sifting, 
and of this the Judge expressed his own conviction in the 
st terms. Yet, in spite of this clear and admirable 
the grand jury ignored the bill, after consulting for 
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less than three-quarters of an hour. Now, who can wonder 
at outbreaks in a colony the ruling class of which furnish 

nd juries who have a positive party-feeling in favour of 
the worst class of murderers, so long as the murderers are 
white and the murdered persons black? We do not say that 
Mr. Ramsay is of this class. He has never been tried, 
and no man is condemned before he has been tried. 
But he is accused on very strong evidence of being of 
this class, and his twelve admirers decline even to 
have the question examined whether he is of this class 
or not. We feel the sincerest horror and detestation for 
the negro murderers who attacked the Court House 
at Morant Bay, but we say advisedly that they did not 
commit a moral crime so great as these twelve pseudo- 
Englishmen, who decline even to examine the truth of allega- 
tions against a man charged with an act of hideous and deliberate 
murder. The negroes who attacked Morant Bay Court House 
fancied they had a grievance against the Custos. Their blood 
was up. They were, moreover, ignorant and barbarous men. 
These twelve persons who have ignored the bill against Mr. 
G. D. Ramsay can have no grievance at all against Marshall, 
whom he is accused of havingmurdered. They havehad a year to 
cool down since the outbreak. They are educated men, calling 
themselves civilized. And yet, in spite of the Judge’s deliberate 
and well weighed words, they decline to hear of any investiga- 
tion into an act which, if proved, would be one of the most 
cowardly and bloody murders of our time. Is not this genuine 
sympathy with murder? Is it not a hearty preference for a man 
who is credited with torture and murder because he is credited 
with torture and murder? And with such a ruling class as 
that, what can be hoped for Jamaica? Can white men with 
wicked passions such as few negroes possess, civilize anybody ? 
Sir J. P. Grant is evidently a strong-handed man, who sees 
where strength is needful. He will not let the negroes rise. 
He will not let the whites give them good cause for rising. 
And we should recommend those planters of Jamaica who 
appear to consider torture and murder as practised by one of 
their own caste upon coloured persons, an accomplishment 
which needs encouragement and protection, to beware of their 
new ruler. 





HOW SHALL ENGLAND GET SOLDIERS ? 


A= Europe is arming, and the British nation is unable to 

get soldiers. The Governments of other countries take 
the men they need by force, which they call law. Here 
recruits can only be got to engage of their own ignorant free- 
will, and if an attraction of repulsion comes into play which 
prevents men from enlisting, we may be sure there is a suffi- 
cient cause at work to account for it. Our military authori- 
ties have long been alarmed at the drying-up of the supplies, 
and still more alarmed at the eagerness with which men who 
enlisted for ten years take their discharge at the expiration of 
that period; and in order to find out why young Britons 
will not become soldiers, and why, having become soldiers, 
they go back to civil life at the first opportunity, a Royal Com- 
mission was issued in the spring, and the Commissioners have 
made a Report which will astonish Army reformers as much as 
the expense the adoption of its recommendations will involve 
would astonish and annoy a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who had determined to have a retrenchment budget. For 
although there are some excellent suggestions in the Report, 
according to our view of the condition of the Army not one 
of them goes to the root of the existing evil. The disease is 
a moral, we had almost written a sentimental one, and the 
remedies proposed are nearly all material. 

Thus, it is recommended that the mode of recruiting should 
be improved, and an appeal to young men, in the shape of a 
pamphlet showing the advantages and conditions of a military 
career, circulated through the country. That would be ser- 
viceable, providing only that the contents of the pamphlet 
were confined to the advantages, and did not venture on the 
conditions ; for if it did, either the truth must be told, and 
the men driven away by the bare recital; or the truth must 
not be told, and the men be obtained on false pretences. And 
it is precisely the moral conditions of a soldier's life which 
will not bear examination, to which the Report applies no 
remedy. The great reason why there is a deficiency of 
recruits, and why so few men re-enlist, is that our 
martinets and administrators contrive to make a soldier's 
life as disagreeable as possible. As their idea of military 
efficiency 1s expressed in the word “drill,” so their notion of 
discipline is unmitigated servitude. Expressed roughly, and 





perhaps a little unjustly, for there are striking exceptions of 
course, the theory of the British officer is that the soldier is a 
dog, and must be treated as such. As soon as they catch him, 
they worry, and badger, and harass, and drill him, until he 
often becomes thoroughly disgusted with his calling. No 
tyranny of a Trades’ Union can be so bad as the tyranny of a 
barrack, for the latter besets the soldier every moment of his 
life ; and it speaks well for the good qualities of the race 
which supplies our rank and file, that so many of them are 
able to endure the treatment they receive and not become 
dolts or demons. Discipline and drill are as good for officers as 
for men, but if our officers were treated as our men are, commis- 
sions would soon go a-begging. Now, it must not be supposed 
we are hostile to discipline or to drill. We are strong advo- 
cates of both. What we complain of is the brutal method of 
training and governing men which goes by the name of 
discipline and drill; which seizes on the recruit, possesses 
itself of his whole existence, colours his whole life, and never 
quits him till he is able to pocket his discharge. It is all very 
well to lay the blame on the non-commissioned officers, but 
the fact is they imitate their superiors, and act in a way 
which is approved by them. That even they could act dif- 
ferently towards private soldiers is shown by the difference of 
their bearing in drilling and dealing with Volunteers. If a 
serjeant acted towards his company as he acts towards a com- 
pany of volunteers, he would lose his stripes. But it seems 
to be forgotten that a “common” soldier is a human being, 
and as soon as he parades he is treated as something between 
an ox and an ass. We are perfectly aware that these remarks 
will appear exaggerated to many of our readers, just as descrip- 
tions of slave-trading and slave-owning appear exaggerated to 
slave-traders and slave-owners. We shall be told of the 
many kind things done to enliven and ameliorate the soldier's 
lot,—his sports, his lectures, his libraries,—and we are ready 
to admit their influence. They are the exceptions which 
prove the rule, and the rule is that the moral conditions of a 
soldier’s career are such as to keep out the best men, drive 
out the good, and cause a noble service to be justly regarded 
as, what it ought not to be, a degradation. 

The recommendations of the Commissioners do not touch the 
evils we have described. A material remedy is prescribed for 
amoral malady. The recruit is not to pay for certain neces- 
saries out of his bounty money. He may begin to get good- 
conduct pay at the end of two years of service. The soldier is 
not to pay for the washing of his sheets; he is to get a pound 
of meat, including bone; he is not to be so heavily muleted 
as heretofore in barrack damages; if, enlisting for twelve 
years, he re-engages for nine more, for the last nine he is to 
get twopence per day extra; and retire with a full pension-— 
say one shilling a day. His night duty and sentry duty of 
all sorts are to be reduced to a minimum, and—what will the 
Commander-in-Chief say ?—the Report declares that soldiers 
should be taught industrial trades and allowed to work at them. 
The re-engaged men are to be exempted from some drills ; 
and, happy news for many weary bodies! the great camps are 
to be kept full only in summer-time. It is characteristic of the 
Report that the motive for sending the regiments into winter 
quarters in towns, is, not the welfare of the men, but the hope 
that it will be the means of obtaining a large number of recruits. 

Now, while there are here many excellent proposals, we take 
leave to say that it is not the deduction from the bounty, nor 
the meat ration, nor the smallness of the pay, nor the 
existence of camps, nor foreign service—far more distaste- 
ful, colonial service especially, to the officer than to the sol- 
dier—that drives men out of the Army and keeps them out. 
It is the life they lead while in the ranks, which, with some 
exceptions, seems to be almost designed for the purpose of 
frightening away all except the most uncultured, least ambi- 
tious of improvement, and most easily worried into a dogged 
submission which is called discipline. If the Royal Com- 
missioners could have suggested a mode whereby the private 
soldier, even the worst, should be considered and treated as a 
moral human being, able to render intelligent obedience and 
capable of improvement, and if, besides, they had insisted 
that there should be a road by which ability could climb 
from the bottom to the top, they would have done 
more to ensure a good supply of soldiers than all the material 
inducements they can offer. Depend upon it, “a pound of 
meat, including the bone,” and twopence extra per day after 
twelve years’ service, and a shilling a day after twenty-one 
years’ service, will not attract men as even the present allow- 
ances would, were they gilded with honour. Look at one of 
the latest issues of the Moniteur del’ Armée. What it contains 
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is a common-place in the French service.. We rarely see any- 
thing like it.in our Gazette, whose columns seldom record the 
names of any but dead or wounded soldiers. Here, taken at 
random, are a few items from a list of privates who haye 
received the medaille militaire :—*“ Klein, cité comme modéle 
de sa companie.” “ Castéra, vieux soldat, modéle de bonne 
tenue et de discipline.” ‘ Winkler, voltigeur, trés-vigoureux, 
toujours des premiers a l’ennemie.” “ Adenis, cavalier, 
trés-brave soldat.” ‘Crabol, cavalier, bonne conduite, 
bonne tenue, honorabilité parfaite.” What can we show 
like that, except in the records of the Victoria Cross ? 
But the Royal Commissioners do not even hint at any- 
thing which appeals to the higher instincts and nobler 
passions of men; and that is a clear proof that they do not 
think a private soldier can be animated by motives similar to 
those which are supposed to move the commissioned ranks. 
And for that reason the remedies suggested will fail to bring 
us soldiers. 

It is characteristic of the relation of England to the Conti- 
nent that the Royal Commissioners should tell us, “‘ We must 
look more to our Army,” and that we must seek a reserve in 
an efficient Militia. In this we fully agree. But we shall 
neither get a strong Army, nor an efficient Militia, nor shall we 
pay the cost of indifferent specimens of both with other than 
reluctance, while they stand on their present footing, We 
must “reform it altogether,” from base to keystone, before we 
can again do more than barely man our Empire, or “ afford to 
smile at the idea of an invasion.” 





THE INDIAN CAPUA. 


ET an Englishman imagine the Premier stationed at 
Balmoral during the entire Session of Parliament, and 

he may have some idea of the inconvenience which the 
Viceroy’s residence in Simla inflicts upon the population of 
India. It will, however, be but a feeble idea, for England is 
not an absolute monarchy like India, and power does not begin 
and end in a Premier, as it does in a Viceroy. This practice 
of retreating to Olympus, and there reclining careless of man- 
kind, which formerly was only occasional, is becoming so 
habitual, and has this year produced so frightful a calamity, 
that we will try once more to make readers in this country 
understand the full extent of its effects. About the middle 
of March the climate of the Indian plains, which for the pre- 
vious four months has been that of Italy in the winter—a 
climate, that is, in which mere existence is of itself a joy— 
begins to grow too warm, and by mid April is almost unen- 
durable. Night and day alike the thermometer ranges from 
75 to 90, the winds are loaded with heat, the water is covered 
with light steam, the heavens are as brass, and the earth as 
iron. An intolerable, all-pervading glare, far worse than the 
heat, prohibits alike egress and exercise in the open air, men’s 
nerves and digestions equally fail them, and Europeans of 
every class feel as if they would sacrifice salaries, prospects, 
and their own consciences, if only they could obtain twenty- 
four hours’ enjoyment of a fresh breeze. To the majority of 
them, however, no such relief is possible. Merchants cannot 
go, for the hot weather and the rains are the seasons of the 
fiercest activity, the rivers still being the arteries of India; the 
planters cannot go, for it is their ripening time; the officials 
cannot go, for the Courts have only one easy month, October ; 
the soldiers cannot go, for if a district ever is disturbed it is 
in the hot months, when the native is full of energy and the 
English soldier of incipient disease. Every class, well or 
sick, must work on, and we may imagine with what a 
feeling, compounded of envy, regretfulness, and contempt, 
it hears that the centre of all active life, the universal 
referendary, without whom nothing can be accomplished, 
the Viceregal Court, is on the wing to the Hills, nine 
hundred miles away from its duty and its establishments. 
The instant the decision is made, every man who has interest 
enough to secure leave, or money enough to be careless of 
consequences, or unscrupulousness enough to let his duty go 
undone ; every woman who loves frivolity, or thinks herself 
sick, or wearies of her husband, prays, or intrigues, or 
malingers to obtain leave, and accompany the Court. By the 
middle of May the cavalcade has settled itself at Simla, and 
from that time to November there is a Versailles above the 
clouds, 7,000 feet from the plain, on the frontier of Thibet. 
Inspired with new life by the sudden change of climate, a 
change to which nothing in Europe can compare, their veins 
boiling with life, thrown forcibly together for amusement, 


with all etiquette relaxed, and the family-party feeling of | 








India at, its height, surrounded by “ grass-widows,” wives on 
leave, spinsters on promotion, with no immediate work to do, 
and no superior save the Viceroy, official and military society 
gives itself up to amusement, gossip, and intrigue. The 
habitual life of aristocracies is mingled with the holiday life 
of schoolboys, till Simla is full of noisy, under-bred revelry, 
becomes a Versailles of the vulgar, a cross between the Gil 
de Boeuf and Soho Casino. Men live as in a dream, look back 
on “duty ” as an unpleasantness of the past, hear the murmurs 
of the Plains as a far-away and not unpleasant croaking, cease, 
as the Zimes’ correspondent said last week, to realize that there 
can be such things as famine or misery, that a province can 
be dying of hunger or an army oa the point of a revolt, 
What does hunger mean when one is picnicing with twenty 
valleys in sight, each one of a different colour; or how. fear 
revolt in “India” when one holds three honours at whist, 
seated near blazing fires, in a house as little Indian ag 
if it were in Kensington? Information comes as_ it 
comes to England, in despatches and letters, and tele. 
grams, and instructs the officials just as little. The India 
House can do anything except foretell Indian events, for it 
only sees facts when they are born, not the changes which 
will give them birth—and the Viceregal Court at Simla ig 
exactly in the position of the India House. Of a famine it 
hears, but not of the ruin of a harvest; a revolt reaches it 
soon enough, but not the low murmur which preceded it; it 
can follow a negotiation, but misses the slight movements 
which in Asia forebode that the negotiation is intended to 
gain time. Officials in India never exaggerate coming evil. 
Overburdened with details, ignorant of politics in their 
European sense to a degree almost incredible, utterly con- 
temptuous of newspapers, and surrounded by natives whose 
single object is to make things pleasant to their ears, 
they will not worry the Government in the Clouds with fears, 
hints, and half formed suspicions. Not a hint of disaffection 
ever reached the Commander-in-Chief at Simla till the 
mutinies broke out, and at this moment the Court sets down 
the Orissa calamity as “a disaster exaggerated by those news 
paper fellows.” Why not? What harm can come when one 
is eating, and drinking, and playing croquet, and flushed with 
a fullness of life and vigour such as a month since seemed 
departed for ever? Nothing seems dangerous, nothing press- 
ing, nothing is attended to, nothing really investigated. If 
danger comes, there is the telegraph ; if calamity, each man 
feels that his own physical energy is equal to any possible 
emergency. He will “run down ”—a thing he never does— 
and settle it off-hand. 

All this while in the Plains the departments are working 
on utterly disheartened. The Court is the centre of every- 
thing, and it is nine hundred miles away. All ordinary 
business goes to subordinates, who can settle nothing; all 
heavy business to the Viceroy, who will attend to it in the 
clouds, amidst scenes where it is impossible to realize anything, 
and people who in their relation to him are either clerks or 
courtiers, in a social atm@sphere where everything about 
persons is exaggerated, and everything about things is thrust 
away out of sight. If the merchant has a complaint to make, 
the final order takes weeks. If the official has a suggestion 
to offer, he waits till the Court returns. Initiative from above 
ceases, and the whole energy of all classes concentrates itself 
in the effort to keep things going smoothly till the Gods return 
from Olympus. Nobody knows anything accurately. The 
most absurd rumours float uncontradicted. The nearest 
approach to political truth is the letter of some eaves-dropper 
from Simla, the nearest to political action, a hint that the 
Viceroy is considering whether next cold weather he may not 
adopt some measure sorely needed now. Everything lags, till 
at last the deadly monotony of discontent is broken by some 
catastrophe, and the only European public in India first throws 
itself into the breach, then finds itself utterly powerless, and 
then with savage irritation discovers that it cannot even make 
the facts, far less its own deductions from the facts, audible 
above the clouds. It might as well talk metaphysics from the 
deck with a man in the maintop. 

And all this mischief, this risk of catastrophes, this stagna- 
tion of progress is permitted ; for what? Because Calcutta is 
an unhealthy site for a metropolis ? Nothing of thekind. The 
capital, wherever it is, cannot be in the hills; for, from the 
geographical formation of India, the work of life must be done 
in the plains. Move Calcutta to the confluence of the Jumna 
and Ganges, the spot marked out by nature for the ruling city 
of the Continent, and the Indian Capua will remain as mis 
chieyous as ever. Is it to keep the Viceroy alive? His sub- 
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ordinates, who never see’ the hills, do not die, nor does he, 
except when Viceroy. Is it to make him happier? We doubt 
even that. With the exception of Sir John Lawrence, most Vice- 
roys have felt life in the hills to be as burdensome as pleasant, 
they delay work so much. The real cause of the emigration 
is the thirst of the Viceregal Court, the aide-de-camps, and 

rivate secretaries, and household generally, and a few high 
officials, arid all the wives and daughters, to get away from a 
painful life to a pleasant one, to have their “season” in an 
enjoyable climate, to be away from “ offices” and newspapers 
and etiquettes, and the sun and the steam and the stinks. It 
is they who force on the migration, they who fill the hill 
Versailles with pleasantness, they who are responsible for the 
ruin which somewhere or other in the Empire almost invariably 
follows. It is to please a group of parasites, whose influence 
both over the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief is doubled 
by their isolation, who detest the sharp criticism of Calcutta 
and abhor the personal discomfort of life in the plains, that 
the interests of two hundred millions are neglected. Unfor- 
tunately there is but one way to paralyze them, and that way 
always produces a fight between the India House and the 
Viceroy, namely, to refuse the leave which is still considered 
necessary before he can transplant his Government to Simla. 
With Sir John Lawrénce nothing can now be done. His 
catastrophe has happened, Orissa has paid vicariously his 
debt to misfortune, and the remainder of his reign may be a 
great success; but if the India House is wise it will, for the 
future, make abstinence from the hills a cardinal condition of 
every new appointment. Better let the Viceroy stay in 
England than reside every year in Simla, for if he lives in 
London the necessary power will sooner or later accrete to 
some resident mayor of the Palace, while at Simla he must 
be a fuinéunt ruler without an active deputy. 





THE POPE IN GERMANY. 


E are curious to see what effect the victory of the chief 
Protestant Power in Germany and the union of most 

of the Protestant States will have on the power of the Papacy. 
Lord Macaulay's celebrated theory, that the Church of Rome 
has rather gained than lost by the progress of knowledge, and 
that all secessions from the Church of Rome during the last 
200 years have not been gains to Protestantism, but to in- 
fidelity, would, if confirmed by facts, lead us to conclude that 
the Papacy will emerge victorious from its present struggle. 
It is true that much of Italy has been driven into unbelief, as 
the necessary rebound from superstition, and as the necessary 
result of an alliance between the Church and the despot. It 
is true that Protestants have been found to defend the Holy 
See, that the leader of the English Tories has bid for the 
Trish vote, that a Protestant, signing himself “Guy Fawkes,” 
has sent 500/. to Archbishop Manning. Yet we question if 
these signs are of such importance as some which tend the 
other way, and which bode worse for the Papacy than any of 
those accompanying the four great movements chronicled by 
Macaulay. One of these signs, no doubt, is the victory of Pro- 
testant principles in Germany. For the first time in German 
history we note the growth of a large and compact State 
in which Protestantism is predominant. Though Prussia, 
as she was before the late war, counted 6,500,000 of Roman 
Catholics to nearly 11,000,000 of Protestants, the former 
were by no means of the reactionary stamp familiar to us in 
France, in the faithful parts of Italy, and in districts of 
Southern Germany. And the additions to Prussia add more 
largely to the Protestant than to the Catholic side of the 
population. Hanover contained 1,613,100 Protestants to 
217,453 Catholics ; Saxony, which is virtually in the hands 
of Prussia, had more than 2,000,000 Protestants, and not 
40,000 Catholics ; and Hesse Cassel presents much the same 
proportions. Thus the Protestants in the new kingdom of 
North Germany will outnumber the Catholics by 7,500,000, 
or, at a rough guess, by about a third of the population. This, 
too, is only the immediate result. If these figures mean any- 
thing, they mean that here is a great Protestant power op- 
posed to the pretensions of the Pope’s supremacy, ready to 
impart secular education, to let people marry by law if they 
wish it, instead of insisting on the choice between a sacrament 
and a life of sin. They mean breech-loaders, which one of 
the Cardinals declared to be the inventions of the Evil One. 
And they mean, above all, that Austria, which has so long 
fought the Pope’s fight on both sides of the Alps, is powerless 
a that another era has begun, and other laws will 





Had there been any such power at the time of the great 
religious strife which serves as a landmark in German history, 
that history would have been differently writtei. But the 
resistance to Austria then succeeded by foreign help, of which 
half was Protestant and half adverse to Protestantism, in which 
the Swedes fought for the sake of religion and France against 
the common enemy. The same union of circumstances im- 
peded the Protestants on other fields of battle. Macaulay 
admits that the secular arm was powerful on the side of Rome, 
that the Protestant Princes were languid, while the Catholic 
Princes were zealous ; and in those days so much depended on 
the persons of sovereigns, that this alone was decisive. But 
those causes act nolonger. We have seen the King of Prussia, 
after boasting of his divine right and proclaiming the highest 
monarchical principles, let himself be guided by his Minister, 
make concessions to his Chamber, and declare for the people 
against dynasties. The Emperor Napoleon has more real 
power than Louis XIV. possessed, because he has the faculty 
of ruling, and Louis XIV. only fancied himself the State. But 
could Napoleon carry France with him into war for a mere 
personal object, could he persuade France to win a foreign 
crown for his son against a grand alliance of Europe? We 
know that he cannot trust France on the question of the Tem- 
poral Power. And yet here, if anywhere, he might fairly 
hope for success. The French troops have held Rome for 
nearly eighteen years. Their presence has staved off all 
reforms, encouraged the worst of governments, estranged Italy 
from her liberator, raised up the truest Catholics against the 
abuses of the Papal system. The Pope declares that he 
cannot make his government any better, that he will not let 
his subjects be ruled any better, that he will neither reform, 
nor resign, nor deprive himself in any way of his cherished 
luxury of excommunication. Yet Napoleon, who sees that 
reform is the only chance for the Papal Government, and the 
removal of the abuse of such a government the only chance 
for Catholicism, cannot let the Pope carry out his threat, can- 
not see any way of keeping him from its execution. 

Thus the Pope, who was at one time preserved by the 
strength of kings, is now preserved by their weakness. He 
sees his advantage, and he sees, too, that their weakness is 
growing. But he does not ask to what it will lead. He does 
not allow sufficiently for the spread of those Protestant princi- 
ples which he condemns, and which are gradually taking root 
in his most faithful congregations. Nor does he allow for the 
reaction caused by the occupation of Rome, by his constant 
declarations that reform is an impossibility, by his adhesion to 
the tyrannies of the past and the failures of the present. His 
friends are stealthily retiring from him, on the pretext of 
recruiting their energies. Austria is making experiments with 
godless breech-loaders, and has confided her foreign affairs to 
the hands of a Protestant. The States of South Germany 
are drifting towards Prussia, and the rumour of Baron von der 
Pfordten’s resignation is not a little significant for Bavaria. The 
appointment of that Minister dates from the Schleswig-Holstein 
agitation, in which he was a prominent mover. During his 
former ministry he was active against Prussian supremacy, 
and was for a long time devoted to the Austrian alliance. 
Born in the Tyrol, sprung from an old Saxon family, and for a 
long time professor at Leipsic, he might have looked still 
more cordially on Austria under Baron Beust, if he was not 
ashamed of the partner of his fiasco. But he may be too 
prudent to associate himself again with a man who has once 
led him astray, especially as he must see that Baron Beust’s 
position is far from easy. The new Austrian Minister has to 
smile on Prussia, which refused to treat with him as repre- 
senting the Government of Saxony. He has to conciliate the 
Hungarians, who remember that one of his acts at Dresden 
was to surrender Count Teleki. He has to reconcile Catholic 
Austria to a change in the Concordat in spite of the Jesuits, 
and he has either to reconcile the whole of Austria to the 
return of the Jesuits, or to reconcile the Jesuits to an indefi- 
nite postponement of their return. Seeing that one of the 
first attempts to alleviate the misery of Bohemia was the 
solemn restoration of the relics of St. John Nepomuk to 
Prague, that the Bohemians are complaining bitterly of the 
slowness of the Government officials in administering relief, 
and of the rapidity with which the Jesuits are penetrating 
into the country, we can hardly think the Ozechs will be 
more placable than the Magyars. Nor has the municipality 
of Vienna shown more disposition to welcome the new 
arrivals. There are murmurs because the Government 
would only consent to the erection of a new normal school on 
condition of all the professors being Catholic, of religious in« 
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struction being given, and the teaching of both religion and 
history being placed under the control of the Consistory. 
These stipulations are quite in keeping with the Concordat. 
But the Concordat was virtually overruled by the February 
Patent, and it is quite out of the question that there can be 
even a show of constitutional government until this cog-wheel 
is finally removed. 

We can understand the reluctance of Rome to relax any of 
her hold on Austria. Solong as she can retain the Concordat, 
in name, if not in substance, she will think there is a chance of 
future alliance. But here, as with France, there is danger of 
extreme tension producing rupture. If the principle of reli- 
gious liberty is not conceded before long, if Rome will not 
negotiate on the demands of Austria, it is probable that the 
Concordat will be torn up, and possibly the Church lands will 
be confiscated. Here, again, the influence of the great Northern 
Protestant Power must make itself felt. If Count Mensdorff 
could predict two years before the war that Austria would be 
beaten in her next campaign unless she was armed with breech- 
loaders, and could tell the Emperor when war was declared that 
the resources of Austria were overrated and those of Prussia 
underrated, Baron Beust must surely be able to see that the 
fate of the campaign was decided by the opposition of the two 
systems. He has already, we hear, persuaded the Emperor 
to give up the traditional system of secrecy, and to communi- 
cate news to the public through the official paper. Can he 
not induce the Emperor to develop the material wealth of 
Austria, to imitate Prussia in other things than military 
organization, to give the people an interest in national pro- 
gress, and to train them so that they may take part in it ? 
Let but Austria break with the past and the Pope before it is 
too late, before both these Old Men of the Sea combine to 
crush her. It is her only chance of life, and it is, after all, 
the best chance for Catholicism. So long as the Pope is 
encouraged by the hope of unflinching support to arrogate 
more and more to himself, to think his temporal government 
essential to religion and his encyclicals infallible, he will only 
prepare the way for a greater split than could ever be effected 
from without. Protestantism will gain strength from his 
defiance. Thought will grow bolder when all thought is con- 
demned. The infallibility of dogma will succumb to the in- 
fallibility of twaddle, just as the divine wisdom which guides 
the Pope in spiritual matters, as expounded by Dr. Newman, 
is eclipsed by the superior sanctity which belongs to his tem- 
poral office, as explained by Dr. Manning. 





WHAT STEIN REALLY DID FOR PRUSSIA. 


i , &. ARNOLD, in his zeal to enlighten English Philistines 
Vi as to what the higher political lore can do for Ireland 
beyond letting the Irish leave the country as fast as they 
please, has quoted Freiherr von Stein’s great land reforms in 
Prussia, and on this a controversy has arisen whether the con- 
dition of things which Stein reformed in Prussia has any real 
analogy to that which now exists in Ireland, or not. The 
Times asserted,—we believe in the main correctly,—that the 
Prussian peasant, though labouring under grievances of his 
own of which the Irish peasant cannot complain, had yet that 
‘sort of permanent hold on the soil, even before the great 
reform, which is exactly what the Irish peasant complains 
that he ought to have, but has not. Mr. Arnold replied in 
the Pall Mali of last Thursday week that the Prussian 
peasant, transformed into a freeholder by Stein, was previously 
very much in the same situation as the Irish tenant-farmer or 
cottier now,—that is, was liable to absolute expulsion from 
his holding at the proprietor’s will. But, as he subsequently 
admits that he had a ‘tenant-right,’ which is inconsistent 
with the former statement, we are not quite sure how far he 
intended to dispute the Times’ criticism, and how far merely 
to supplement it. The subject is of so much interest, and 
has really so much bearing on the condition of things in 
Treland, though perhaps not the special analogy which Mr. 
Arnold seems to assert, that it is quite worth while to explain 
as far as it is possible in a newspaper article what Stein really 
did for Prussia in relation to the land and the peasant pro- 
prietors. 

Before Stein’s legislation, which began in 1807, the land 
belonged entirely to owners of the order of Knights. Land- 
owners were necessarily of this class, and were called Ritter- 
guts-Besitzer (owners of knight-estates). The actual cultivators 
of the soil, that is, those who devoted either capital or labour 
to it, or both, were principally of four classes,—(1) hereditary 
leaseholders, paying rent in cash, and corresponding very nearly 





to English leaseholders for long terms, of 99 years or upwards; 
(2) peasants (Bauern) keeping 2, 4, 8, or 12 horses, and hold- 
ing a hereditary tenure of a certain number of acres, in return 
for which they had to labour a certain number of days in the 
week, or to supply labour of man and beast on that part of 
the estate which was reserved exclusively to the proprietor, 
These then were possessed of a hereditary tenant-right at 
labour rents, and could not be expelled by the proprietor, nor 
at all except as a legal penalty for not performing the services 
on condition of which they held their tenure ; (3) gardeners 
who did not keep horses, but might keep cows, goats, pigs, &e., 
if their holding were large enough. These held only so much 
land as they could cultivate for themselves, with the help of 
their families, by the spade, and their rent was likewise g 
labour rent,—an allotted number of days’ labour at the dis. 
posal of the proprietor of the estate; (4) House owners 
(Héusler), who held houses only from the proprietor, for 
which they paid rent in the same way as the former, in the 
shape of giving an allotted number of days to their landlord, 
On the other days they were free to labour for hire, so that 
these were in fact our agricultural day-labourers, but with a 
certain portion of their labour pledged as a return for the 
house they livedin. All these last three classes held their land 
and houses hereditarily, and could sell them, subject to the 
same conditions on which they held them, under certain restric- 
tions, however, to secure that the fulfilment of these conditions 
should not be endangered by the change of ownership. The 
legislation of Stein and Hardenberg in fact effected this, that 
whenever one of the two parties,—either the landlord or the 
tenant,—desired to put an end to this confusion of joint 
claims on the land,—the owner’s claim and the tenant’s 
claim,—the other must consent. A fair valuation by Govern- 
ment surveyors of the land or houses on the one side, 
and of the value of the labour-rents on the other, was then 
taken, and the annual value of the latter was capitalized at 
the rate of twenty-five years’ purchase. If the landlord 
wished it, he could insist on the tenant paying his labour- 
rent in cash or else buying himself off altogether. If the 
tenant wished to buy, he paid the landlord the value of the 
twenty-five years’ labour-rent, either in cash or by giving up 
a portion of his land to keep the rest absolutely ; or he adhered 
to the old arrangement, but with an equivalent cash rent 
instead of the labour-rent for the future. The party who 
was compelled to consent by the other party applying to the 
State for a separation of interests had the option of being paid 
down in cash or land, or receiving an annual interest instead. 
In other words, if the landlord demanded the separation, the 
tenant might demand either the full price of his holding (less 
the capitalized value of the labour-rent) in cash or land, or if 
he preferred it, might take 4 per cent. per annum interest in- 
stead ; if the tenant applied for the separation, the landlord 
might require either the capitalized value of the labour-rent 
in cash or land, or if he preferred it, a cash rent equivalent to 
that labour-rent. This law had such an effect in Silesia—a 
province of about 3,500,000 inhabitants—that it soon created 
a body of freeholders (peasant proprietors formerly paying 
labour-rents) 120,000 in number, while there were and are 
still only about 1,700 representatives of the old knight-pro- 
prietors, the feudal class. The same proportion in the United 
Kingdom would of course give us nearly a million freeholders, 
where in all probability there are not a hundred, if fifty, 
thousand. With the rise of the land-rent banks, originating 
in the union of the knight-proprietors in Silesia for mutual 
aid in mortgaging their estates, we need not here occupy our- 
selves, though they became sooner or later a most important 
part of the plan for the redemption of rent-charges. 

Now, it is obvious at once that the analogy between the 
state of things with which Stein dealt and the present state 
of things in Ireland is chiefly two-fold. First, the general 
evil to be remedied in Ireland is precisely the same as the 
general evil that was remedied in Prussia. The class who 
actually tilled the land in Prussia were miserable, and dis- 
affected, and felt no instinct of patriotism. The class who 
actually till the land in Ireland are miserable, and disaffected, 
and feel no instinct of patriotism. The remedy in Prussia 
was radical and marvellous. The resurrection of national 
life in the war of freedom was, as the Prussian people uni- 
versally believe, due to Stein’s great measures, which first 
rendered a universal military service possible, and first filled 
the masses of the agricultural class with the feeling that they 
had an inheritance in the country to fight for. The second 
analogy is not so much one between the old land laws of 
Prussia and the present land laws of Ireland, as between 
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the old land laws of Prussia and what the Irish people 
persist in believing to be the customary rights of the 
tillers of the soil in Ireland. We all know how rooted 
is the belief in tenant-right, even where it does not exist 
by law at all,—how frequently we hear of substantial sums 
being paid to the widows of mere tenants-at-will for the 
right of succession to farms to which the former tenant and, 
of course, his widow had and has absolutely no power to 
nominate any tenant in succession at all. In Ireland the 
people believe that they are, or ought to be, in the position in 
which the former Prussian tenants, paying by labour-rents, 
actually were, of having a real ownership in their holdings so 
long as they duly pay the quit-rent. But in fact they are 
not legally in that position. They hold their ground, so far 
as they do so at all, rather by the fear with which the land- 
owner is inspired of the consequences of an eviction. Still, 
this being admitted, the Prussian analogy is valid for two great 
inferences,—first, that by giving a real property-right in the 
soil to tenants on payment of the full equivalent, we should in 
all probability get a contented and loyal country where we have 
a most discontented and disloyal one ;—next, that any measure 
which might be necessary for this purpose could be called con- 
fiscation in no sense in which that same word might not be, 
and was not, applied to Stein’s great measures in 1807 and 
the following years. 

This last point we can, we think, make pretty evident. The 
knight-proprietors complained that in compelling them to 
part with their interest in the tenants’ labour for a cash 
rent or a capital sum calculated by a Government commission, 
they were in fact compelled to part with their own property 
at a price much less than they would themselves have affixed 
to it. Now, to be compelled to part with your property at all 
is confiscation ; to be compelled to part with it at a rate fixed 
by any other than the vendor, is doubly confiscation. Yet 
both these compulsions were inflicted upon the knight-pro- 
prietors of Prussia by the Prussian Government for the general 
good of Prussia. Now, no one proposes anything more than 
this in the case of Ireland. We have, ourselves, suggested 
that tenancy might be turned into actual proprietorship 
burdened with a rent-charge, or the payment by the tenant 
of an increased rent sufficient to secure the Government 
against loss in compensating the landlord for the sacrifice of all 
future rise in the value of the property. In such a case we 
should compel a certain number of landlords to sell the pro- 
bable increase of value in their estates at a fair estimate ; and 
Stein, on the other hand, compelled the Prussian landlords to 
sell the value of the labour-rents at a fair estimate. No doubt 
the thing sold in the two cases is different, but the compul- 
sion is the same in both cases, and the way of estimating the 
value of what is sold would be the same in both cases. [If it 
was right for the public good,—in order to turn a disaffected 
peasantry into a most loyal peasantry,—to compel the accept- 
ance of a fair price in the one case, it cannot be wrong to do 
so also in the other. Precisely the same justification,—the 
public good,—may be pleaded in both. We differ,—or at 
least believe that we differ,—from Mr. Arnold as to the 
exact analogy, but we heartily agree with him in this, —that 
Stein’s law cannot be justified by any considerations which 
would not apply to such a law as we suggest for Ireland,— 
once granting that what the Irish people want, and what 
would satisfy them and content them,—is, a real hold on the 
soil of their own country. 





YOUNG MERCURY AMONG THE METEORS. 
O “the great Olympian "—as the great Olympian calls him- 
self—the old-fashioned thunder and lightning specially 
belong. Young Jupiter, it seems, looks after the comets, meteors, 
and other rarer celestial phenomena. On Tuesday night, or rather 
Wednesday morning, young Jupiter sent young Mercury to watch 
what he calls the “lovely vagaries ” of his peculiar pets, to record 
the “ promised marvels of the sky,” the ‘celestial pyrotechny,” 
the ‘mysterious performance in the great dome of heaven.” 
Young Mercury was equal to the occasion. On the Olympian 
summit of Primrose Hill he took his stand, and looked abroad upon 
the heavens and the earth. He made a night of it, for “he who 
was in bed during the display lost a sight to thoughtful eyes worth 
seeing.” Every one knows what thoughtful eyes young Mercury's 
are; at least, if any one has doubts upon the point, the record of 
the meteors ought to dissipate them. If we might venture to hint 
our impression of young Mercury's thoughtfulness with respect to 








occurrence a little too much from the Cremorne Gardens’ point of 
view :— 

“ About midnight it began in earnest, and the mind must have been 
ignorant and careless indeed which was not impressed with that 
celestial pyrotechny. 

“Here a brilliant nuclous darted along with a tail of silver spangles 
behind it, which made it seem so like a heavenly rocket that there was 
a sense of disappointment when it merely vanished, instead of bursting 
with an immense explosion into a girandole of planets or asteroids.” 

But that which ‘lent a peculiar character to the sight” in the 
thoughtful eyes of young Mercury was the fact that the 


“Scintillating bodies—whatever they be, whencesoever they come, 
and whithersoever they go—which displayed their lovely vagaries, did 
it in solemn silence.” 


How unlike the scintillating bodies, with spangles, who display 
their lovely vagariesat, say,Cremorne. Young Mercury evidently 
laments the absence of appropriate music, even the music of the 
Spheres. There is a touch, too, of Cremorne, or at least of the 
Alhambra, in the following, descriptive of what would be called 
the ‘‘comic business” in a pantomime, with a dash of the 
transformation scene about it :— 

“Then another ball of white fire without the spangles seemed bent on 
plunging into the midriff of Orion, or knocking a star clean off the Great 
Bear’s muzzle, while now and again there would be lines without balls 
at all, and faint distant gleams, and dim things of glory like the ghosts 
of illuminated clouds.” 


Young Mercury is a good hand at description, we know, and 
here he seems to have felt that great things were expected of him. 
He ponders in his thoughtful mind whereunto he shall liken the 
meteors, and taking everything into consideration, even fireworks, 
he decides that they were perhaps more like ‘‘ winged creatures 
than anything else. ‘‘ Winged creatures!” Ha! an idea, or the 
nucleus of an idea with a spangled tail, flashes through the 
thoughtful mind of Mercury. Winged creatures are of various 
kinds. 

“Indeed, we know not whether any simile was more suggested by 
their silence, their flight chiefly in one direction, and their steady sweep, 
than that of winged creatures. They looked like no earthly fireworks, 
but rather resembled silver birds wending their way one after another 
to some mysterious star-heronry in the firmament—or if not birds, then 
the forehead-planets of Angels and Archangels, summoned in splendid 
cohorts and regiments to vast service of God, and hastening with the lamp 
of their world lighted to the Divine rendezvous.” 


Mercury has some misgivings as to the way in which the foregoing. 
burst of eloquence may be received ; he asks,— 

“Ts that too fanciful? Well, at least, we can take shelter in the con- 
sideration that nobody, even among the savants, can tell us precisely 
what relations the meteors bear to the rest of the cosmos.” 


In the country of the blind, the one-eyed man is King. Young 
Mercury has a ‘‘ thoughtful eye,” and is therefore entitled to a 
good place among astronomical ‘ savants,” and he asks with confi- 
dence,—he puts it, in fact, to the savants,—if the meteors are not 
silver birds or forehead-planets of angels in regiments with lamps 
in their hands, what in the name of science are they? He is a 
generous foe, though, and does not wish to be too bard on the 
savants :— 

“Science has done much, no doubt, to throw light on the mysterious 
nature of the brilliant strangers; and it would be unpardonable to dis- 
parage her achievements after her exact prediction of the display.” 
Young Mercury is bound in candour to admit that the “ savants ” 
had the advantage of him in that one trifling particular, they 
knew of it beforehand. Well, if they did, that does not count for 
much :— 

“Science, though she knew the show was coming, is only beginning 
to form a conception of the part the meteors play in the endless maze 
of the planetary dance.” 

Here young Mercury, in his own remarkable language, epitomizes 
a few of the theories of meteoric phenomena, and fixing upon his 
favourite theory paraphrases the same :— 

“ There is cosmical [is this a misprint?] grandeur in this idea: a baby 
star, cold to the heart with the silence and frost of the empyrean, sud- 


denly heated into frenzy of fire by the coarse air of earth, till the 
chilly heart and the glowing skin split asunder, and the baby star 


perishes in dust and glory—perishes of his teething.” 


But young Mercury feels that he has been “ aloft” long enough, 


the meteors, we should say that he was inclined to regard the | and has not found it comfortable. He gracefully descends :— 
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*t Yet these, whatever they be, are but as the dustin our streets to the 
globe itseli—as the spray upon the ocean to its fathomless billows— 
compared with the glorious and unimaginable perfections even of that 
portion of the universe which comes within our own ken.” 


Here he remembers that the portion of the universe which comes 
especially within his own ken is the world of politics. He has had 
one thoughtful eye upon the heavens above, it is true, but he has 
had another upon the earth beneath. He even improves the occa- 
sion. He can project his thoughtful eye into the future as well as 
the ‘‘savants,” after all :— 

“ Whoever missed the sight must wait thirty-three years and a quarter 
for the da capo of the exhibition. That will be about the finish of tho 
century—the year of grace 1,900. Will those that see the stars shoot 
then know a great deal more about it all than we do? Will they laugh 
with pity at our poor and uniformed appreciations? Will it be a much 
botter age than this, with no terrors of death, no contests of religion, no 
knaves, no fools, no Tories ?” 


It might so happen, we don’t say that it will, but it might, that 
in that better age there would be no young Jupiter, and that young 
Mercury would find his occupation gone. 

“Well, it is posterity’s concern! And postority just now is making 
pothooks and eating jam on its bread and butter; taking more interest 
in a good sixpenny rocket than in all the stars which shot on Tuesday 
between Sagittarius and Hercules. Those who are older know enough 
to wonder and to wait, assured that the Koran is right when it asks, in 
tho name of Allah, ‘ The heavens, and the earth, and all that is between 
thom, think ye I have created them in jest?” 


The Koran! What does that reference to the Koran suggest ? 
Why, that young Mercury cares not to halt between two opinions. 
Ile is tired of ritualistic and rationalistic controversy. It worries 
him and does not satisfy him, so he makes a bold plunge, and at 
last safely lands on the shore of good, sound, orthodox Moham- 
medanism. 





CELESTIAL WASTE OR WEALTH? 

JARLY on Tuesday or Wednesday morning some 240,000 
small bodies called shooting stars passed the earth in 

a cluster, penetrating the upper regions of its atmosphere, and 
exhibiting the most brilliant colours—red, white, and blue. There 
is no doubt that somewhere between the 11th and 14th November 
the earth shoots through a ring of innumerable fragments of 
planetary matter, many of which pass so near us that, revolving as 
they do round the sun with an average velocity of some 35 miles 
a second,—say 3,600 times more rapidly than an ordinary express 
train,—through the excessively rarefied air at a height of from 5) 
to 70 miles above the earth, they produce by their sudden con- 
densation of that air the light which we call the light of shooting 
stars. The spectacle produced when these phenomena are clearly 


seen and in their greatest abundance, as they were on Tuesday | 


night, is like a brilliant display of celestial fireworks. Humboldt 
and Bonpland, who were at Cumana (in Venezuela, South America) 
on the 12th November in the last year of the last century (1799), 
tell us that between two and five in the morning the sky was covered 
with innumerable luminous trains which incessantly traversed the 
sky from north to south, presenting the appearance of fireworks 
let off at an enormous height,—large meteors, having sometimes 
an apparent diameter of one and a half times that of the moon, 


And all these, it must be remembered, touch the margin of the 
terrestrial atmosphere, for it is by the collision with it that the 
light is emitted. They are far too near the earth to catch the 
light of the sun during our night. Not a few such planetary 
fragments may, it is believed, have been attracted out of their 
own solar orbits into the earth’s sphere of attraction, and become 
permanent satellites attending upon us, though too small and 
too near for ordinary observation. M. Guillemin tells us in hig 
book on ‘‘ the Heavens” that a French astronomer, M. Petit, of 
Toulouse, assigns to one such body a period of revolution round 
the earth of three hours and twenty minutes at a distance of 5,000 
miles. So that if heis right, we have a little satellite at a distance 
of not much above a single radius of the earth,—not so far from 
its surface as Calcutta is from London,—which whirls round us 
in less than a sixth part of our own day. And if he is right in 
this case, the chances are that there are many more such minute 
specks whirling round our heads at greater or less distances. The 
magnitudes of these most diminutive of all known planets,—the 
existence of which we for the most part should not suspect but for 
their flashing fire when they meet our atmosphere,—are exceed- 
ingly trifling. Mr. Herschel believes most shooting stars to weigh 
no more than two ounces; and the largest calculated meteor is 
said to weigh about two hundredweight. 

What strikes us most in considering these minute astronomical 
phenomena is the enormous amount of apparently waste plane- 
tary matter lavished upon space by the divine plan. Now, there 
was a time, and that not very long ago, when it was thought 
almost irreligious to talk of waste material in the universe at all. 
The moon, which is, of course, vastly bigger than all the enormous 
number of terrestrial meteors put together, is, as almost all astro- 
nomers now believe, a great cinder, where no life is; but then the 
moon is considered as answering the clear purpose of lighting up the 
terrestrial night for half the year or so, so that even though not 
subservient to any lunar life of its own, it is fitted with a pur- 
pose which prevents its being classed as waste material. But 
it will scarcely be supposed that the meteors which in such 
enormous numbers penetrate our atmosphere, and are so seldom 
seen, being too scattered in space and time indeed to attract 
much notice except at one or two remarkable periods, exist 
only for the sake of the celestial fireworks which are now 
and then visible on a moonless August and November night. 
They are really to the astronomical universe what the mites which 
dance in the sunbeam are toa single ray of light, —for the most part 
unobserved and unobservable. If they are not to be called waste as- 
tronomical material, it is only because there is nothing waste in the 
universe at all. But at all events they are to the organized matter 
of worlds like ours what the sparks of metal which a smith strikes 
out of the red-hot iron on his anvil, and which fly off to mingle 
again with the crust of the earth, are to the moulded iron which 
enters into the machinery of civilization, and is used to plough 
| that crust so as to render it infinitely more productive and fuller 
| of vital stimulus to human power. ‘* Waste” may be, no doubt, as 

we were all taught in childhood, a false and profane idea. Still 
|it has a meaning. ‘Though nothing be absolutely wasted, that 
| which is mere potentiality is waste as compared with that 
| which is in full use. The desert is waste compared with land 
which bears much fruit. The undiscovered mine is waste power 
compared with the worked and discovered mine. ‘The sea was 





blending their trains with the long luminous and phosphorescent | ¥8t¢ while no one knew how to sail on it, as compared with the 





paths of the shooting stars. The same splendid spectacle was wit- | 
nessed in Brazil, Labrador, Greenland, parts of Germany, and | 
French Guiana.* Mr. Newton, an American astronomer, believes, | 
after careful observation and calculation, that there are some seven 
millions and a half of these small bodies which traverse the atmo- 
sphere daily, and which would be visibleon a clear night to anobserver 
somewhere or other on the surface of the earth with the naked eye 
alone; nay that if all the meteors which could be seen in one 
clear, dark night, supposing the globe of the earth were a single 
living retina, and were aided by a powerful telescope applied all 
round it, were numbered, they could not be fewer than four 
hundred millions. The 240,000 or so which we see in such 
splendid masses somewhere near the 13th of November are but 
a single, closely concentrated group, apparently belonging to the 
same fragment of planet. It is calculated that within the space 
occupied by the earth with its atmosphere, there are always, at 
any single moment, some 13,000 small bodies called shooting 
stars which would be under favourable circumstances visible to 
the naked eye, and at least forty times as many that would be 
visible to telescopic observers under the same circumstances. 





* See The Heavens, By Guillemin, Edited by Lockyer. London: Bentley. 


same sea when it became the pathway of nations. Aud in this sense, 
at least, the scattered billions of ounces of meteoric matter which 


| make occasional shows of fireworks in autumn nights, are waste 


compared with the same matter organized into worlds capable of 
' sustaining such life as that of our earth. Or look at that other 
! enormous scale of what (in this sense) we may call waste, which 
' Sir John Herschel in one of his beautiful scientific essays has put 
| so powerfully,—waste of the sun’s light and heat. The earth, he 
‘reminds us, occupies only the 75,000th part of the circumference 
| of the circle which it describes about the sun, ‘‘ so that 75,000 of 
| such earths, at that distance and in that circle, placed side by side, 
| would all be equally well warmed and lighted,—and then that is 
only in one plane. But there is the whole sphere of space above 
| and below unoccupied, at any single part of which if an earth 
| were placed at the same distance, it would receive the same amount 
‘of light and heat. Take all the planets together, great and 
‘small, the light and heat they receive is only one 227-milliouth 
| part of the whole quantity thrown out by the sun. All the rest 
| escapes into free space and is lost among the stars, or does there 
| some other work that we know not of. Of the small fraction thus 
| utilized in our system, the earth takes for its share only one-tenth 

part, or less than one 2,000-millionth part of the whole supply.” 
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Here is ‘natural selection” on a truly magnificent scale :—One | which warms sentient bodies; planets which are barren, are in all 
927-millionth part of the sun's light and heat possibly utilized by | probability far more numerous than planets which have life upon 
selected spheres; only one 2,000-millionth part certainly utilized | them; the higher the creative energy of God, the rarer is it; 
by a world of which we have knowledge, and of this, again, an | economy grows in proportion as the various divine agencies con- 
enormous portion partially lost in desert heats and polar ice. Are | verge, and come to a focus. Of time and matter, of light and 
wwe to call it waste or wealth which not only of ‘* fifty seeds,” but | heat, of force and motion, God confesses Himself prodigal, but 
possibly even of two thousand millions, ‘‘ brings,” as the Poet | the higher the nature created, the more does He impress upon 
Laureate says, ‘ but one to bear,” and even that only in part ? us that every line and shade of discrimination makes a difference, 

That which is in the most accurate sense “ waste” is not the | and may make the difference between stationariness and progress. 
loss of force, which is never lost, but its misapplication. When, for | In the mere material universe God seems to us as prodigal as a 
instance, bread which is made for eating is scattered on the earth, | generous man will be of mere gold,—only taking care that it is 

















in places where it does not even feed the birds, it is clear that the | not created for evil. But of all intellectual and moral agencies He 


labour spent upon it might have been applied otherwise, and that 
the substance of the earth itself would have been no loser. So when 
nervous power, which might be spent on intellectual ends or on 
the acquisition of a mastery over thought and will, is expended in 
mere fidgety superstitions like Dr. Johnson's that he must touch 
every rail in the railings which he passed of a morning, that is wasted 
genius, because it is genius misapplied. But when a beam of light 
which, as we suppose, might be used to warm and light some sensi- 
tive organization is dismissed into the spaces among the stars, or a 
seed which might, as we suppose, produce an ear of corn or an 
oak, rots back again into the general substance of the earth, or a 
planetary world which might, as we suppose, become the abode of 
thinking beings, splits up into minute fragments which only pro- 
duce celestial fireworks not often visible to sentient beings,—we 
have no means at all of knowing that any power has been mis- 
applied or that any intention has failed of its effect. Who is to 
say which is the point of fulfilled destiny for any natural constitu- 
tion? If the seed reaches the stage of flowering, but the flower 
does not produce fresh seeds, is that at all.less of an apparent failure 
of intention than when the seed itself decays without flowering? If 
the beam of light is absorbed by some planetary body, but only by 
such a barren one as the moon is supposed to be, and does not 
reach any sensitive organization, is that less of an apparent failure 
of capacity than if it passed away into space? Or if, again, it 
does light and warm, say a race of mammoths now extinct, but 
not any higher creature, or a man who uses the force so put into 
him for an evil purpose, is that again any less a failure of capacity 
than if it had been lost in space? Or if a world is created capable 
of supporting life in fishes only, as it is supposed was once the 
case with our earth, is that less a failure of apparent planetary 
capacity than if it had been barren and incapable of sustaining 
life of any kind? The truth forced upon us by the wider and 
wider knowledge of the universe which science gives, is that the 
numbers of any created thing are almost in inverse proportion to 
its dignity in the divine plan,—that on every lower level of exist- 
ence there are multitudes of specimens of creative power that have 
gone no further,—and that have been intended, of course, to 
go no further,—for every one that has been created above them 
by adding to the qualities which they possessed some other 
or others that give them a new and distinguishing beauty 
or value. This is, in fact, all that Mr. Darwin’s theory comes 
to. It does not show us the why, but it does show us the 
fact that each fresh rise in creative beauty or power is built up 
from a level of inferior capacities which we only learn (and that 
falsely) to think of as failures or rejections, because we have 
seen what greater thing might, under certain specially fayour- 
able conditions, grow out of like beginnings. ‘These, however, 
would only be ‘* waste,” in case we could conceive of the divine 
intention having fallen short of its purpose in them. They really 
are proofs of wealth, and not of waste, if we suppose them to have 
been created for precisely what they are, clear landmarks of the 
creative plan, which compel us to note how the absence of some 
one or more apparently very insignificant conditions,—say, as re- 
gards worlds, the absence of an atmosphere,—marks the turning- 
point of creative purpose, and determines to a lower rank that 
which might in every other respect have seemed destined for a 
higher. We hold the quantity of so-called waste in the universe, that 
is, of agencies which we are accustomed under given conditions 
to see devoted to higher ends, but which are also lavished richly 
on lower without producing or tending to produce these higher ends, 
to be really a lesson of the highest significance to us. Providence 
is more prolific of the lower than the higher, to make rational and 
free beings,—in their small way, too, creators,—see how easy it is 
for us to stop at the lower, how difiicult to reach the higher, and 
by how fine a line the one is discriminated from the other. Seeds 
that do not grow are far more numerous than seeds that do; 
flowers that do not seed are more numerous than flowers that do; 
light which is not seen, heat which is not felt, is far more 
abundant than the light which enters sentient eyes, and heat | 





is economical, making us feel that a higher and higher value 


attaches to the smallest distinctions, the further we advance 
towards sharing His purposes and nature. 





CONFESSION. 


R. PUSEY, in his letter to Wednesday's Times, speaks 
strongly in favour of the ‘‘liberty” to confess sins, but pru- 
dently omits to notice what is the chief point in dispute, the 
liberty to absolve authoritatively those who thus confess them- 
selves. As far as we know, no one ever wished to interfere with 
the liberty of confession, whether to laymen or clergymen, but 
what public opinion does justifiably concern itself about, is the 
artificial premium put upon confession by the assertion of the sup- 
posed power of the priest to absolve. What is fairly enough said 
is, that when priests of our Church teach that they have the 
power to remit sins,—a supernatural power officially confided to 
them,—this teaching, not in itself an organic part of the theology 
of our Church, interferes with the true liberty of confession, and 
biases the mind of the inexperienced towards a confessor who is 
by no means always the best they could choose, and much the 
worst if he is chosen for the sake of the artificial peace of 
mind which it is supposed that his absolution can confer. 
Dr. Pusey writes as if the only question were whether public 
opinion is to interfere with the liberty to confess or not. Now, 
public opinion could not well have much influence, even if it were 
ever so pronounced, on so private a matter as confession, Public 
opinion might almost as easily interfere with the liberty to pray, 
as with the liberty to confess. Almost all men and women have 
private friends and advisers, and if to any of these they choose to 
tell their moral difficulties and failures, their errors.and sins, in 
detail, who is to prevent them? It would be impossible to inter- 
dict clergymen from receiving such confessions. ‘They are often, 
where they are at once clear-sighted and gentle, the very best 
persons to enter into the moral condition of an uneasy conscience, 
and are apt to be freer from disturbing influences of all sorts,— 
from false tenderness, as well as from too strong personal interests, 
—than relatives and members of the same family. But what 
is so desirable is that clergymen should not be selected as 
recipients of such confessions from any supposed magic in their 
office, from any imaginary power that they are reputed to 
possess to judge of the fact whether or not their ‘penitent’ 
is a true penitent, and to dispense the formula of absolution. 
And for this purpose it may be very useful to have a clear under- 
standing how far the Church claims sacerdotal powers for her 
priesthood or not. If she does, that amounts, in fact, to a most 
important interference with the ‘liberty of confession,’ in short, 
to weighting the scales in favour of a sacerdotal confession ; for 
the class most likely to resort to this—often, no doubt, natural and 


salutary—relief for an overburdened mind, are, as Dr. Pusey tells us, 
chiefly the young, and where not the young, clearly, nevertheless, 


minds not in a condition to weigh with the greatest nicety and 


sobriety the soundness of the religious pretensions which seem 


likely to offer them most relief. If our Church, on the contrary, 


shows no favour to the sacerdotal claim of absolving power, then 
the troubled conscience is left to choose its spiritual counsellor 


without any reference to any attributes except such as may have 


resulted in making their possessor more wise, more sympathetic, 
more truly Christian, more like the impersonation of the sinner’s own 
conscience freed from the disturbing forces of conflicting personal 
emotions. It is far from desirable to give any artificial motive for pre- 
ferring the clergy as moral and spiritual advisers. They ought, if 
they are men in earnest, to be be easily able to gain the position of 
the most trusted of personal friends for themselves. They have 
opportunities for showing what are the highest thoughts in them 
which none others have; and if with such opportunities they do 
not succeed in winning confidence and trust, nothing can be more 
certain than that their official position should not entitle them to 
it. A dogmatic preference in their favour resting on the sup- 
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posed ground of their possessing certain supernatural powers is, 
if no such powers belong to them as all true Protestants believe, 
purely mischievous. It will lead people in doubt, guilt, and 
anxiety to select, not the man who inspires them with the most 
sincere and profound moral reverence, but the man who bids 
highest for influence of this kind by unduly magnifying his office. 
The true ‘liberty of confession’ of which Dr. Pusey speaks, should, 
if it is to be true liberty, include absolute liberty of choosing your 
confessor from all classes of society equally, laity not les. than 
clergy, wherever the troubled mind discerns the highest nature 
and the insight most adapted to its needs. This can scarcely be 
while any authority is lent to the conception of a charmed caste, 
with exclusive power of remitting sins. 

There is another reason of considerable weight for disconnect- 
ing very clearly that honest spiritual and moral counsel which is 
sought by any one sincerely anxious for it, from official claims or 
powers of any kind. We believe that one leading and very 
justifiable motive for confession of temptations and sins, at least 
on the part of the young, is the intolerable sense of impos- 
ture which oppresses them when they possess the respect and 
affection of those whom they value most, and are sensible how 
little they deserve it. This feeling with sincere minds is often 
so strong that to confide their true moral condition to at least one 
person whose spiritual nature they reverence, is almost a necessity 
for them. Then, everything no longer seems an unreal show, a 
world of phantoms. To one at least whom they trust their weak- 
nesses and guilt are then fully known, as well as their better nature, 
and thus they can find a human regard which is not based on 
false assumptions, and a sympathy, even though mingled with 
strong disapprobation, which is not excited by the apparently 
amiable qualities of a fictitious being. But if this is one of the 
legitimate objects of a full disclosure of his true moral condition 
by one man to another, it is most important that there should 
be no artificial reason for the selection of a priest as confessor. 
For unless the priest is also an intimate and trusted friend 
he will not afford this kind of help, and there may be an obvious 
motive,—well enough known in countries where confession is 
a regular religious practice,—for selecting a distant and unknown 
confessor, to whom the substance of the confession may be matter of 
little personal interest, while the relief given is purely the false 
relief of the official absolution. If confession is natural and legiti- 
mate at all, one of its most natural and legitimate objects is to 
break through the falsehood of appearances which so often makes 
a very faulty or sinful life seem perfectly noble and good to all 
those whose opinion is most valued. But to this end it is often 
necessary that the recipient of the confession should not be a priest, 
but some close friend or relative of finer moral nature; and any 
sacerdotal magic which offers to bestow some of the relief of con- 
fession without breaking down this visionary estimate of a man’s 
character in the eyes of some one of his best friends, is mischievous. 
For, of course, while there is a natural and healthy desire on the 
part of the young when in moral perplexity, to seem only what 
they are to some one or other in the world for whom they care, 
there is also a very natural shrinking from it, and the compro- 
mise of confessing to a stranger priest, gifted with magical powers, 
is likely enough to be adopted. 

Dr. Pusey’s other quietly assumed limitations on what he calls 
‘ the liberty of confession’ are not less remarkable. Not only, of 
course, must the confessor be a priest, but he must apparently be a 
priest who is himself in the habit of confessing his sins in detail 
to some other priest. Dr. Pusey supposes that ‘‘no clergyman 
would receive confession of others’ sins who did not also confess 
his own,”—and, of course, he means, who did not also confess his 
own toa human priest, to some one more than God or Christ. 
Why not? Is it impossible that any one should give help of a 
kind which he himself does not need? So far as confession is 
an act which Protestant Churches can properly recommend, it is 
clearly not necessarily, not even probably, an habitual practice, 
equally desirable for all kinds of persons in all phases of life. 
There is no more reason why men should confess always to a 
fellow-man because they feel that they may gain morally by it now 
and then, than there is why they should confess to a special caste 
rather than to the man they revere and trust most. The periods 
of life when character is forming, when a great revolution, a 
great conflict is impending, when the conscience is perplexed and 
the heavens clouded, and all things seem dim and unreal, 
are periods when a full disburdening of the heart and soul 
to another, may be, if that other is well chosen, of the 
greatest possible service. But we doubt if the habit, as a 
habit, can ever be a desirable one for ordinary phases of life 
and character. Prayer is usually the most natural and most 





useful sort of confession. There is a good deal of danger 
of developing a false conscience by habitually raking up for 
another man’s eye all the little failures of duty, licenses of thought, 
possible impurities of motive, of which you may be conscious, 
To seek the aid of other men as a matter of mere habit, without 
being conscious of any real need of it or help in it, cannot but be 
unhealthy and enfeebling. There is no worse habit than that of 
a minute and continual inquisition into the feeblest parts of our own 
nature, in the place of bringing them frankly, and with the heart 
fixed on divine strength, before the eye of God. The practice of 
minute confession of every-day faults and failures must tend to 
substitute casuistic self-analysis for the worship of what is far 
above self. There is no good, often pure evil, in trying to define 
exactly how far impure motives have mingled with good motives 
in a particular action, which you yet know to have been some- 
how distorted and mixed with evil. The doctrine of a large trust in 
a Redeemer is infinitely better than this sort of perpetual inquest 
on the exact guilt or veniality of the smaller and half realized sing. 
Dr. Pusey, who believes in confession not so much as a means to a 
moral end, as possessing a sort of inystical power, of course does 
not believe this. But what we want to point out is, that the sacer- 
dotal theory, to which Dr. Pusey evidently adheres, so far from 
contending, as he says, merely for the “ liberty of confession,” 
really restricts and hems in that liberty, by all sorts of artificial 
conditions, and by astrictly dogmatic teaching as to the only circum- 
stances which can give it value, and can be followed by the relief 
of sacerdotal absolution. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


IX.—Tue West Downs AND THE VALLEY OF THE SEVERN. 
—GEOGRAPHY. 


E have grouped together these districts, because though the 

northern and southern extremities have but little in common, 
the intermediate district has so large a common element with both 
that it would not be easy to treat of any of them separately. We 
include, then, under these designations a tract of country extend- 
ing from the English Channel to the north part of Worcestershire, 
that county forming the northern district, and Gloucestershire a 
central district, with which it is closely connected in its history ;. 
while Gloucestershire, again, is equally bound up with the history 
of the southern districts of East Somerset, Wiltshire and East 
Dorset. Thus, though Weymouth and Worcester have little in 
common, each is closely connected in historical events with the 
fortunes of Bristol, Bath, and Gloucester, which thus form a con- 
necting link between them. 

The general character of this tract of country is described in the 
titles which we have adopted. Geographically it lies to the east of 
the closer network of hill and vale of which we have spoken under 
the name of the ‘‘ West Country,” and also of the southern portion 
of the wilder fastnesses of Wales, whilst on its own eastern frontier 
it passes into the forest lands and wild commons of Hampshire, 
the downs of Berkshire, and the valley of the Thames, the rich 
woods of the western parts of Oxfordshire, and the tree-girt en- 
closures and long avenues of Warwickshire. It thus forms natu- 
rally the border-land or debateable country between the West and 
the Centre of Southern England, though it belongs in its essential 
characteristics to the former rather than the latter. Its climate is. 
very varie.l, the colder and damper atmosphere of the extensive 
downlands of South Wiltshire contrasting strongly with the mild 
and genial air of the wide southern and western valleys, and the 
temperature varying rather in accordance with the physical con- 
formation of the districts than with the degree of geographical 
latitude, the more northerly portions being in several cases the 
more genial. 

The district may be described in general as one of broad high- 
ways and wide-spreading and undulating table-land. The higher 
ranges, commencing in Dorsetshire with a direction nearly parallel 
to the coast line, and dividing North from South Wilts in lines 
extending obliquely from south-west to north-east, dip still more 
in the same direction along the Gloucestershire valleys, until in 
Worcestershire they form eastern and western frontier lines to 
the county stretching directly from south to north, the remark- 
able hill called Bredon standing as a solitary watch-tower or out- 
post to guard the southern entrance of the intermediate valley. 
The water line undergoes a similar change, the east-to-west 
direction of the south coast gradually inclining on the East 
Somerset and Gloucestershire coasts from south-west to north-east, 
till, as the river Severn, in Worcestershire it runs in a direct line 
from north to south parallel to the western hill frontier of that 
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county. The corresponding line of the valleys | gradually 
passes from the horizontal to the perpendicular of a right angle, 
the whole province thus turning in succession, as it were, a 
friendly but wary frout to comers from all directions. No wonder, 
then, that its valleys have been the roadways of so many con- 
tending armies, that its high places are crowned by the remains 
of so many strong entrenchments, and that its towns and cities 
have been the pivots on which the fate of all England has,so 
many times turned. ‘The situation of these towns is a remarkable 
feature in the historical geography of the province. From Poole 
and Weymouth to Worcester they stand at points of critical 
importance, and form a chain of stations from which every aspect 
of the approaches is covered. ‘The two first-named places watch 
the southern coast line, while the minor outposts of Shaftesbury 
and Sherborne guard the eastern and western approaches on the 
other side of the county of Dorset. The chain is resumed in 
Wiltshire, with Salisbury and a line of outposts all along the 
eastern frontier watching the entrances of the valleys on that 
side, while on the western side of that county another succession of 
similar stations form the portal towers to the openings of the same 
valleys towards Somersetshire and Gloucestershire. As we lose the 
supporting backbone of the West Country, and pass beyond the 
entrenched camps of South Wiltshire, we find the water frontier on 
the west and the great valley opening from the east and north 
guarded by the three important cities of Bristol (with its outwork, 
Bath), Gloucester, and Worcester, the interval between the two last 
cities being covered by the Malvern ranges. Towards the north- 
eastern frontier, meanwhile, Cirencester and Evesham hold com- 
manding positions in their respective countiesof Gloucester and Wor- 
cester, and continue the line of observation over the valley breaks. 
‘The sea-water frontier is comparatively small, and inland influ- 
ences necessarily preponderate, but the great artery of the Severn 
pierces the northern district with a stream of maritime life and 
activity, the influence of which is felt to some distance beyond its 
banks, though its intelligent force may be gentler than that of the 
vehement tidal wave of the river itself. It is, indeed, in connec- 
tion with this Severn system that we find the three leading towns 
of Bristol, Gloucester, and Worcester, the influence becoming 
fainter and fainter as we recede from the wide river mouth. 

The southern coast line of this province is not long, but very 
varied in character. Less than a mile of precipitous cliffs from 
the Hampshire frontier of Dorsetshire is succeeded by a low sandy 
tongue of land, running about a mile further in a south-west 
direction to the narrow entrance of Poole harbour, a piece of 
water penetrating six miles inland in a westerly direction, ex- 
panding to a breadth of four or five miles, and very irregular in 
outline. Into it fall the Frome, Piddle, and other streams, 
and it consists chiefly of banks of mud, which are dry at low 
water, and are separated from each other by deeper channels. 
The town of Poole is on a peninsula on the north side of 
the harbour. The harbour contains several islands, the largest 
of which, near the entrance, is about a mile and a half long 
by nearly a mile in breadth, and has on it an old castle. 
The water over the banks is too shallow for any but small or 
lightly laden boats, and only four of the channels are navigable 
for large vessels. ‘The shore of Poole harbour is low, and is 
embanked near the infall of the Frome river. ‘Three miles inland 
to the west from this portion of the harbour, on an eminence 
between the rivers Frome and Piddle, stands the town of Ware- 
ham. From the sea entrance of Poole harbour ‘a low shore runs 
southward for nearly three miles, and then becomes steep and 
turns eastward,” forming a bay, the southern limit of which is 
Headfast Point. ‘It then runs for about four miles south by 
west to Peverel Point and Darlston Head; thence west by south 
five miles to St. Aldhelm’s or St. Alban’s Head (344 feet high), 
and continues in an irregular line west by north to Weymouth 
Bay,” forming in the intermediate coast line several smaller bays. 
‘The shore of Weymouth Bay is low, and extends two miles 
south to the towns of Melcombe-Regis and Weymouth, where the 
cliffs recommence, and run a mile south-west to Sandsfoot Castle, 
where a low shore extends two miles south by east to Portland 
Castle, on the peninsula or island of Portland.” ‘The lofty coast 
of this island takes a circuit of five or six miles to the Bill of 
Portland, the south-west part of the province, and thence about 
three miles northward, to the commencement of the Chesil Bank, 
which connects the north-western extremity of the isle of Port- 
land with the mainland. ‘The isle of Portland is about four 
miles long, and in the widest part nearly a mile and a half broad,” 
and 18 composed entirely of freestone rock. Its highest point is 
458 feet above the sea, the cliffs on the western side being very 


thirty feet. To the south of Weymouth and to the east of the 
neck of land connecting Portland with the mainland is Portland 
Road, a natural place of refuge for shipping; but a dangerous 
surf called Portland Race runs from the west of Portland Island 
to St. Alban’s Head. Portland Island thus forms a sea-coast 
boundary mark between the western and the central portions of 
the South coast line of England, while the cul de sac of Poole 
harbour displays much the same guarded gateway towards the more 
eastern coasts that the valley openings do along the whole eastern 
frontier of this province. 

Passing inland, the principal elevations of Dorsetshire are the 
chalk downs, which ‘ entering the county from Wiltshire on the 
northern side of Cranborne Chase, two or three miles south-east 
from Shaftesbury, turn to the south and run to the valley of the 
Stour, in the neighbourhood of Blandford. From this valley they 
run nearly west to the neighbourhood of Beaminster,” at the 
beginning of the West Country district, ‘‘ and form the northern 
boundary of the basin whose drainage is received by Poole 
harbour.” From Beaminster a spur of these chalk hills bends 
south and south-east, running nearly parallel to the coast, and 
forming the South Downs. These Downs gradually approach 
the coast to within four miles’ distance, a few miles to the 
north-east of Melcombe. From Lulworth the chalk hills run 
eastward to Headfast Point. Some of the elevations in this 
quarter are considerable. Swyre Ilill, on the coast in the 
district between Wareham and the sea (the western portion of 
what is called the Isle of Purbeck), is 669 feet high. The basin 
enclosed between the North and South Downs is called the 
“Trough of Poole.” A water-cord is stretched across East Dorset 
by its principal river, the Stour, which, rising in Stourhead Park, on 
the borders of Somersetshire, rans south by east through Dorset- 
shire, joins the Avon near Christchurch, in West Hampshire, and 
then forms with it a little estuary on the coast. ‘The more southern 
part of the country is watered by the river Frome, which, rising to 
the north-east of Beaminster, runs along the basin between the 
North and South Downs ina south-easterly direction to Dorchester, 
and thence eastward until it falls into Poole harbour. ‘The Piddle 
passes to the same place from the North Downs, at a point more 
to the east. Chalk, with the formations which lie above or under 
it, is the key to the geological structure of East Dorset. ‘The 
chalk formation is bounded by the plastic clay. ‘The Purbeck and 
Portland limestone, and the marl, greensand, the iron-sand, &c., 
between the chalk range and the sea coast, are the principal remain- 
ing features. ‘The climate of this country varies much, the warmth 
natural to its geographical situation being much modified by the 
soil and the bare elevation of the higher ranges; but the valleys 
are generally very genial, and in the eleventh century it could 
boast of vineyards. ‘The surface of the country consists chiefly 
of loose sand and gravel, clay and chalk. ‘The most fertile part is 
where the three are mixed by the torrent streams in the valleys, 
and the poorest, the sandy districts near Hampshire. ‘The chalk lies 
towards Wiltshire, the clay along the coast and towards Devon- 
shire and Somersetshire. The pasture lands greatly predominate 
over the arable, and sheep and cattle over corn. 

Chalk is the principal geological feature of Wiltshire, forming 
the downs which spread over its eastern, central, and southern 
districts. ‘This chalk region is divided into two parts by the vale 
of Pewsey (composed of greensand). ‘To the northern of these 
chalk divisions belong Marlborough Downs, to the southern, 
Salisbury Plain. ‘The boundaries of the northern district extend 
from Bishopton (on the Berkshire frontier) on the south-east of 
Swindon, to Heddington, its westernmost point, a little to the south- 
east of Calne, and thence round again to the frontier of Berkshire, 
by Great Bedwin, at Great Shalburne. ‘The chalk district thus 
enclosed is divided into two parts by a valley from Hungerford to 
Avebury, through which the river Kennet runs, with high downs 
on each side. The most remarkable elevation historically is 
Boundway Down, above Devizes, where Sir William Waller 
fought and lost one of his battles during the Civil Wars of the 
reign of Charles I. This western chalk district (in shape something 
like a horse-shoe) is to a great extent still uncultivated and un- 
enclosed. ‘he southern chalk district, commencing on the north 
side of Inkpen Beacon (the highest point in England of the chalk 
formation, 1,011 feet above the sea), sweeps round in a very 
irregular boundary line westward to Westbury, and thence by 
Maiden Bradley and Shaftesbury to Wilton. It is a great hilly 
district, ‘‘ furrowed” by several valleys with their river-cords, 
these valleys uniting near Salisbury to form the valley of the 
Lower Avon. Salisbury Plain is an elevated platform of wide 


downs covered with scanty herbage ; and though some progress 
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it, much still is open and barren. In the deep valleys, where the 
villages nestle beside the streams, cultivation is more general. 
All this chalk district has but few patches of wood, and is gene- 
rally in the fullest extent of the word ‘‘ open country,” being one 
of the great sheep-walks of England. 

The northern part of Wiltshire presents a singular contrast to 
the hilly and bare district which predominates in the south. 
Here we have a nearly flat plain, extending to the foot of 
the Gloucestershire hills, ‘‘ chequered with corn-fields and rich 
pastures; and here are produced the cheeses for which the county 
is known.” In early times this district was covered by a forest 
which is said to have proved a serious obstacle to the Roman 
Vespasian, and the district is still richly wooded over its larger 
part. Such elevations as occur are so gradual as to be scarcely 
perceptible. ‘he rivers of Wiltshire are few of them navigable, 
and these only for a few miles, but this defect has been to a great 
extent repaired by the system of canals, which found here one 
of its earliest fields of enterprise. The water meadows are also 
extremely well managed. The population of Wiltshire is from 
the nature of the country much greater proportionally in the 
smaller northern district, though every succeeding census will 
probably alter these relations to the advantage of the south, with 
the progress of cultivation and farming. 

We have already spoken of the general character of East 
Somerset, as a district of hills and wide, marshy valleys. The 
higher ranges between the Parret and the Bristol Avon generally 
run parallel to the course of the river along their valleys, from 
south-east to north-west. Passing from the line of the Parret to 
the north-east of Bridgewater, Langport, Ilchester, and Yeovil, 
which form a series of frontier outposts, we cross a valley to the 
long low range called the Polden Hills. The natural gate towers 
of this valley eastward are the line of hills extending in a 
southerly direction from Wincanton to the north-east of Sherborne, 
on the Dorsetshire frontiers, at each extremity of which are valley 
passages to Dorsetshire and Wiltshire. Passing the wide level of 
the Brue and Axe rivers, in which lies Glastonbury, and at the 
extremity of which we arrive by Bruton at the junction of Somer- 
set, Wilts, and Dorset, we reach the great and wide range of the 
Mendip Hills, the southern boundary of which is marked by the 
towns of Axbridge, Wells, and Shepton Mallet. They extend 
from the hills near Frome to the sea. ‘Their length is twenty-five 
miles, and breadth in one part six and seven miles. ‘They rise in 
some parts to more than 1,000 feet, and the defile of Cheddar 
cliffs is too well known to need description. The mineral treasures 
of the Mendips are zinc and calamine, while north-west of Frome 
are numerous coal-pits. Another valley, rather narrow at its 
western end, where the little river Yeo finds its way to the sea, 
separates the Mendip range from the hills and high downs which 
lie around Bristol and Bath, to the north of which flows the Avon, 
whose feeders intersect this hilly district in various directions. The 
great and inferior oolite formations of these hills are quarried at Bath 
and Dundry, and the city of Bath is built of thisstone. Somerset- 
shire is a corn-growing county, the soil in some parts being very 
good ; but there are also rich pastures, and the Cheddar cheese has 
obtained a considerable reputation. Though it is not bare of wood, 
there are no forests in East Somerset. 

Gloucestershire is divided into two portions by a long range of 
hills and hill district, which runs from north-east to south-west, 
right across the country, in a diagonal nearly parallel to the mouth 
of the Severn. These are the Cotswold Hills, divided into the 
upper and lower ranges, and they extend from Chipping Camp- 
den to Bath. Two hills of the range are 1,086 and 1,134 
feet high respectively. This range divides the basin of the 
Thames from that of the Severn. We have already spoken of 
the plain which extends through North Wiltshire to the southern 
side of these hills. The vale which lies on the northern side, 
between them and the Severn, is divided into two portions—the 
upper and lower—or the vales of Gloucester and Berkeley. The 
proper boundaries of the whole valley are Bristol and Stratford- 
on-Avon, the vale of Evesham forming a continuation of the 
Gloucestershire valleys. On the western side of the Severn is the 
district called the Forest of Dean, which long preserved nearly 
entire its forest character. The south-west portion of the county 
is a coal district, which extends into Somersetshire, and the Forest 
of Dean is one great coal-field, and was from early times known 
for its iron-works. It produces chestnut, oak, and beech trees, 
and has been long famous for its apple orchards, with which 
the valleys on the other side of the Severn are also inter- 
spersed. It has possessed peculiar privileges and exemptions from 
rates and taxes, as being extra-parochial. Its western boundary (and 
that of the county in this part) is the river Wye. ‘The rich vales 





of Gloucester and Berkeley are among the most famous of the 
dairy and cheese districts of England. ‘The climate varies much 
in these valleys and on the Cotswold, the air of which, being 
keen and the soil not deep, they are naturally fitted for pasture 
only. It is only where they have been carefully cultivated that 
crops of oats, barley, and wheat can be produced. ‘The soil of the 
valleys is much deeper and proportionately productive. The county 
of Gloucester, besides its rivers, is watered by canals, one line of 
which connects the rivers Severn and Thames. The principal 
source of the latter river is in this county. ‘The two Avons form 
frontier lines on the north-east and south-west, between this 
county and Warwickshire and Somersetshire respectively, the 
Upper Avon falling into the Severn near Tewkesbury, the lower, 
below Bristol. 

Worcestershire is generally a flat county, but ‘on the eastern 
and western sides are two ranges of hills nearly parallel, which 
partly bound and partly intersect it. The eastern range com- 
mences in the north with the Clent Hills, extends to the north- 
west of Bromsgrove, and forming near Redditch the boundary 
between this county and Warwickshire, terminates to the north 
of Evesham.” ‘The western range begins ‘‘in the neighbour- 
hood of Bradley, and runs southward to the great chain of 
the Malvern Hills, in which it terminates” near the south- 
western limits of the county. ‘The climate, especially in the 
middle, south, and west of the county, is particularly mild, and 
the soil very productive. The elevation of the valleys of the 
Severn and Avon is but little above that of the sea, the higher 
elevations of the county being between Bromsgrove and Birming- 
ham. ‘The county is an apple and pear orchard-growing and 
cider and perry-producing district. There are large market-gar- 
den grounds in the neighbourhood of Evesham, which yield a con- 
siderable traffic, and there are also many hop gardens in various 
parts. The average produce of wheat is greater in this county than 
in many others, and indeed it appears to lack hardly anything of the 
natural wealth of the soil. The hedge-rows abound in fine-grown 
timber, and there is no deficiency of woods and coppices. ‘The rich 
pastures are excellent feeding-grounds for sheep, but the breed of 
cattle is taken from Herefordshire. ‘The valleys of the Severn 
and the Avon particularly afford the best pasture-grounds. Be- 
sides these rivers, the principal are the ‘Teme, a rapid river, which 
enters from the west, and partly divides Worcestershire from 
Herefordshire, falling into the Severn not far from Worcester, but 
not navigable; and the small river, the Salwarp, on which stands 
Droitwich. ‘There are also several canals traversing the northern 
part of the county. Such is the northernmost and probably, on the 
whole, the part most favoured by nature, of the province whose 
geography we have attempted to describe. 


THE INFINITE AND PROFESSOR MANSEL. 

[To THe Epiror OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The perplexity hanging over the notion of the Infinite, and 
apparent in its treatment even by a thinker of the ability of 
Professor Mansel, induces me to invite attention to a distinction 
by which this mist seems to me to be removed, namely, the differ- 
ence in the meaning of ‘‘ infinite” when applied to that which is 
essentially internal, from its meaning when applied to that which 
is essentially external. 

When we speak of infinite goodness or wisdom, we mean by 
infinite, perfect, a wisdom or goodness free from any taint of folly 
or evil. ‘The same character belongs to the use of infinite in 
connection with the beautiful, because here the true subject of 
thought is the spiritual principle of harmony, the perception of 
unity in variety. But when we apply the epithet infinite to space 
or time, this notion of perfection changes into that of i/limitableness, 
either on the side of extension or of subdivision. It is this ap- 
plication of the notion which admits of degrees of infinity, i.e., of 
maguitudes, each of which is illimitably large or small, while yet 
every actual limitation of it may be greater or less than other 
magnitudes to which it is related ; as, for example, the divisions 
of a line which is supposed to be bisected and also trisected with- 
out limit may become each infinitely small, while yet each of the 
first class must always be one-sixth less than each of the second, 
a difference which can disappear only when we reach the absolute 
limit of a point,—a limit absolutely unimaginable, because we can- 
not imagine that which has no parts. 

The unsatisfactoriness of Professor Mansel’s arguments about 
the Infinite comes, I apprehend, from his not distinguishing these 
opposite modes of infinity. He assumes that there is the same 
impossibility in conceiving infinite, i.c., perfect, love, justice, &c., 
as there is in imagining infinite, i.c., illimitable, space or time. 
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But the two cases are quite unlike. When infinite means perfect, 
it is applied to some quality which may be imagined to exist in 
mavy grades of perfection, but in every grade is essentially the 
same. Love cannot cease to be love by becoming perfect. But 
when infinite means illimitable, all other qualities merge in this 
notion. Therefore no knowledge of the limited can enable us 
to form a conception of the illimitable. It necessarily remains a 
thought defined only by negatives, and devoid of any positive 
conten ts. 

This is true of magnitudes, it is true also of strength and 
knowledge, i.c., the acquaintance with phenomena as op 
to wisdom, or the apprehension of principles. Neither of these 
notions admitting the idea of perfection, the infinite in regard to 
them is simply negative. Consequently the epithets Almighty, 
All-Knowing, convey no intelligible conceptions of divine qualities. 
Professor Mansel is, I conceive; quite right in maintaining that 
God can never be known to us in these characters, for in truth 
they belong to the external. The epithets may express the senti- 
ment of reverence for a Being known to us in other ways, but 
they can do no more. To know the divine, we must turn our 
thoughts from the ever successive to the ever present, or eternal, 
from knowledge to wisdom, from strength to love. ‘Thus may we 
attain a sphere where God can make Himself known to us,—the 
sphere of that moral will which seeks to be ‘‘ perfect even as He is 


perfect.” E. V. N. 


November 12, 1866. 
THE FAMINE IN GANJAM. 
[Yo rue Eprror or tue “ Srectrator.”) 

Sin,—In your number of November 10 you speak with deserved 
commendation of Lord Napier’s report on the famine in Ganjam. 
You contrast with reason his active personal exertions with the 
Dalai-Lama-like immobility of the Indian officials further north. 
You go so far as to say that ‘‘ the whole merit of the work appears 
to be due to the Governor of Madras himself.” But there is one 
gentleman whose name will always deserve to be remembered in 
connection with the Ganjam famine, together with, if not before, 
that of Lord Napier,—Mr. Gordon Forbes, the collector of Ganjam, 
of whom Lord Napier bears witness that, even though suffering 
under Khond fever, he declined the services of a special commis- 
sioner, feeling that the work was his, and that he must carry it 
through. Lord Napier’s acknowledgment that he should have 
acted earlier, but that ‘* Governments are slow believers in public 
calamities,” refers, no doubt to the now well understood fact 
that it was only through Mr. Forbes’s urgent and repeated repre- 
sentations of the gravity of the crisis that the Government of 
Madras itself was at last set in motion, and this not until Mr. 
Forbes had found it necessary to apply to the general public for 
subscriptions to relieve the distress which was already rife around 
him. Thus, though 1,600 lives lost in Ganjam may seem but a 
trifle in comparison with the million or two in Orissa, even of 
these 1,600 the bulk must be considered as wasted by neglect in 
the teeth of warnings on the part of the highest authorities.— 
Your obedient servant, L. 








ART. 
THE WATER-COLOUR INSTITUTE. 

Tne Exhibition of sketches and studies at this Institute reveals 
qualities in some of the members which could scarcely be inferred 
from the works they have generally shown at the summer exhi- 
bitions. Mr. A. Penley, for instance, is well known as a skilful 
manipulator of his materials, and as a teacher of those little arti- 
fices of washing, sponging, aud scratching, which amateurs so 
much affect as short cuts to the excellence they admire, but will 
not be at the pains of honestly attaining. Ie has, besides, always 
exhibited an attention to composition and the careful “ ordon- 
nance of parts,” which it is too much the fashion in these days 
to despise. His chief strength, however, has not lain in this latter 
quality ; still less has it appeared to lie in a literal study of the 
facts of nature, or a controlling respect for her modesty and 
sobriety. Such, however, are the characteristics of the sketches 
which he has contributed on the present occasion, and of which 
“The Buttermere Lake” (255) may be taken as the principal 
example. Here is most excellent mountain drawing, and a strength 
and fulness, yet withal a sobriety, of colouring which is all the 
more remarkable, for the contrast it affords to the sickliness com- 
monly associated with the artist's palette. Literally, too, as the 
details of the place appear to have been painted, and easily as one 





may trace the well known crags and gaps of that most picturesque 
of English lakes, yet the drawing is raised far above mere topo- 
graphy by the spirit that pervades it, the mountain solemnity 
which the artist has so well apprehended and translated. It was 
painted (says the catalogue) on the spot; and to this may be due 
what appear to be one or two faults of composition and distri- 
bution of ‘ quantities.” Who knows exactly what he has got 
upon his paper till he brings it home and looks at it quietly in his 
studio? Miss Setchell, again, is best known as a figure-painter 
but here she appears as a landscape-sketcher of no mean preten- 
sions. Her sketches, though small in size and slight in point of 
finish, are generally well designed, and all display a truthful 
quality of colour which is entirely remote from paintiness. Here 
and there may be observed a tendency to blackness, a vice of 
which more presently. Miss Setchell sends, also, some interest- 
ing studies in pencil. 

Among sketchers properly so called, but not now to be for the 
first time recognized as such, Mr. D’Egville holds high rank. He 
is one of the very few who still practise the art as it was under- 
stood by such men as De Wint and Miiller, not only, or chiefly, 
for the sake of recording topographical facts, but also and more 
especially to seize and note down some of the many natural 
beauties, whether of form, colour, or light and shade, some rare 
and transient, others common and frequently recurring, but 
requiring the observant power of an artist for their recognition 
and interpretation. Mr. D’Egville’s sketch of Frankfort (378) is 
a singularly truthful representation of a very beautiful effect of 
morning sunshine. The warm light glowing tenderly through the 
grey shadows is given with masterly feeling and certainty. The 
limpid clearness of a summer's twilight is also very successfully 
suggested in his freely ‘‘ blotted ” sketch of Lucerne (41), and in 
the “ Rotterdam” (477), the purple shades of evening, as they 
deepen among the tall gables, are no less feelingly sketched. 

Mr. Leitch’s contributions, where they are not finished draw- 
ings, are Yather studies of composition than sketches from nature. 
The latter he would seem to secrete from public gaze as jealously 
as the older race of artists already alluded to, whose performances 
in that kind became generally known only after their deaths, and 
who would no more have sold them in their life-time than a car- 
penter would sell hisrule. But in Mr. Leitch’s studies (139, 360, 
and 368) we have some of the most instructive as well as the 
most charming works in the gallery. However slight in execution, 
there is not one where colour or light and shade has been thought- 
lessly placed, or where linear composition has not been so dealt 
with as to produce an impression of vigour and strength. There 
may lurk in this artist’s style a tendency to become scenic or arti- 
ficial. In art, as in other spheres, the highest virtues are the 
most difficult to cultivate without degeneracy or excess; are those 


** Whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much ;” 

but they are not therefore to be neglected ; and if Mr. Leitch is 
not always at his best, if he does not always succeed in concealing 
his means, yet such means are in their degree essential to a good 
picture. His error would rather appear to be that of keeping in 
in his mind’s eye for imitation the work of some other artist, and 
not trusting sufliciently to his own independent readings from 
nature. There is at all events a lesson to be learned from the 
centre study in frame (360). Here a dark sail comes in strong 
relief against the glowing light of an evening sky. It is the 
very pivot of the drawing. All possible force is required of it. 
Yet it is not therefore made black ; nay, it is therefore that it is 
not made black. Blackness would have made the picture flat and 
comparatively feeble ; and this has, in fact, happened in a sketch, 
otherwise excellent, by Mr. Hine (4). The comparison may the 
more readily be made, because in each drawing the time of day 
is the same, and the object brought against the sky is also the 
same. Lovers of Turner will remember how he avoids bringing 
his strongest darks against his strongest lights ; as in the ‘* Norham 
Castle ” and “‘ Kirkstall Abbey,” both in the “* Rivers of England.” 
Another sketch by Mr. Hine, ‘‘ Sunset ” (76), is full of light, and 
remarkable for its total freedom from what it is here ventured to 
consider a fault in the first-named drawing. His ‘“‘ Near Swanage” 
(316) and “Old Parsonage, Eastbourne” (326), are excellent 
sketches, having a good share of that largeness of style which dis- 
tinguished the earlier water-colourists. 

It is such sketches as the foregoing that stamp the present 
exhibition with a specific character, and keep it from being a mere 
repetition of the summer exhibitions. The contributions of some 
of the members differ in no respect from those which they gene- 


| rally exhibit as finished drawings, save only in the framing. 
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And here the white mount gives flimsiness a greater proportionate 
value than the more full-bodied painting, which often positively 
suffers by the substitution of white for gold. Such, one may be 
sure, is the case with Mr. Hine’s ‘* Thunder-Clouds ” (465), which, 
in their present setting, look over-brassy and over-leaden. ‘The 
** motive” of this drawing is a good one, and might furnish 
material for a large and finished picture. Perhaps a reason why 
an exhibition of sketches is so like an exhibition of finished draw- 
ings may be found in the nearly total disuse of old-fashioned 
sketching, and the practice which has now taken its place of 
close study of details. The pictures of many artists are their 
sketches, and their sketches are their pictures, their pictures 
being nothing more than a topographical study of some 
given place. The change is not all for the worse ; tree-twigs and 
grass-blades are proper things to be well acquainted with. But 
it is impossible to avoid noticing that this fashionable worship of 
detail leads to the neglect of a thousand nobler beauties. We 
have now great industry of hand, but scarcely enough mental 
activity ; considerable talent for imitating individual objects, but 
little power of combination ; and the best advice for many of the 
present school of artists on their next sketching tour would be to 
keep their eyes open, but their hands in their pockets. ‘There is 
another class, who have never honestly applied themselves to the 
task of mastering the essentials of form or colour in any of the 
objects which they assume to represent, and have rested satisfied 
with certain tricks of the brush which pass for clever execution. 
It is sad to see how great ability has in some cases been thus 
arrested in its progress. The more agreeable task is to pursue 
the notice of works which have some touch of nature and some 
show of promise. 

Mr. Deane is a careful student, and makes decided progress. 
‘*On the Llugwy ” (25) is a good study, modest and painstaking. 
The fault of Mr. Deane’s grey studies is a proneness to be dirty in 
colour, as in (75). ‘This appears to arise from a difficulty in deal- 
ng with a particular scale of colour. In his Venetian sketches, of 
which there are here several examples, there is no lack of bright- 
ness. Mr. Mogford is unequal. ‘‘ Hastings’ Beach ” (458) is sunny 
and bright, and ‘ Pilot Boat, &c.” (249) has much of that rare 
quality of daylight up to which Mr. Mogford appears to be gradu- 
ally struggling from the cruder and somewhat metallic colouring 
of his earlier drawings. His sketches are not unfrequently marred 
by excessive heaviness and opacity in the sky and shadows ; and 
‘Sea Mist” (256) misses its due effect, owing to the excessive 
blackness of the rock in front. ‘+ Benfleet Creek” (322), by 
Mr. Whymper, is an excellent sketch; the sloppy pools are 
well drawn, but the sky is poor. ‘This poverty of sky- 
painting is inveterate with the artist. A blue-black cloud, 
with a large space of white paper, commonly serves his turn ; but 
the paper is seldom in thorough harmony, and its vacuity expresses 
no space. ‘*Carrying Bark” (93) is very picturesque, but (as it 
is as finished as anything the artist ever exhibits, it is allowable to 
add) spotty in effect ; and here certainly no sort of respect has been 
shown for tree-twigs. More careful and truer to nature is Mr. 
Pidgeon’s ‘* Haunt of the Moor-Fowl” (107), fresh in colour and 
in good keeping throughout. Mr. Penson’s charcoal sketches, of 
which ‘St. Briavel’s Castle ” (80) is the principal, are broad and 
masterly in treatment. One sees much too little of this artist’s 
work. ‘Three sketches by Mr. Boys (210), and the two lower of 
the three by Mr. Sutcliffe (402), deserve notice, as also do Mr. 
M‘Keeran’s effective sketches from picturesque Stokesay (392, 417). 





cism on his general plan which would have any validity. There 
is undoubtedly in this version the merit at which Mr. Coning- 
ton chiefly aimed, when he chose Sir Walter Scott’s metre ag 
we see it in Marmion and the Lord of the Isles for his render- 
ing of Virgil’s Zneid,—the merit of a rapidity of narrative quite 
equal to Virgil’s own. Our translator’s own criticism on this 
metre is, we think, very true,—that it is expressive of the rapidity 
of fast riding,—of a love of motion for its own sake. On 
the other hand, the sort of rapidity for which Virgil’s style is re- 
markable seems to us the rapidity of a quick eye, of running water, 
involuntary rapidity,—not the rapidity of animal spirits, but of 
intellectual conception, the rapidity of clear vision, which does not 
disdain here and there to stay and eddy round a single point 
when it is fascinated with its own thought, and hurries on only 
when the hurry of events does not interfere with distinctness and 
clearness of vision. ‘lhe difference between the two styles is seen 
in remarkable contrast in the description of some of the games in 
honour of Anchises’ shade in the fifth book, where Mr. Coning- 
ton’s translation is exceedingly spirited, and in some respects better 
than the original,—better on this account, that it expresses the 
bounding animation of the rivals themselves, the pulses of eager 
strife, while Virgil only gives the clear passionless picture in the 
eyes of a spectator. ‘Take the following, for instance, the trans- 
lation of the boat-race between Gyas and Cloanthus, which has 
all the animation in it which Mr. Hughes threw into his admirable 
University boat-race in Tom Brown at Oxford :— 


“ At length the rock before them lay: 
The goal was in their reach : 
When Gyas, conqueror of the way, 
His helmsman thus, Mencetes gray, 
Plies with upbraiding speech : 
‘Why to the right so blindly push ? 
Here, take a narrower sweep : 
Hug close the shore, nor fear its crush : 
The cliff’s left hand our oars should brush: 
Let others hold the deep.’ 
So Gyas: but Mencetes fears 
The hidden rocks, and seaward steers. 
‘What! swerving still ?? he shouts once more: 
‘The shore, Menetes! seek the shore!’ 
And backward as he turns his eyes, 
O death ! Cloanthus he descries 
Close following, nearer and more near, 
And all but springing on his rear, 
"T'wixt Gyas and the rocky shoal 
The rival deftly glides, 
Shoots to the forefront, turns the goal, 
And gains the safer tides. 
Grief flashed to flame in Gyas’ soul: 
Tears from his eyes were seen to roll : 
All reckless of his own true pride 
And his imperilled crew, 
He seized the dilatory guide 
And from the vessel threw : 
Liimself assumes the helm, and cheers 
His merry men, and shoroward steers. 
But old Menoetes, when the main 
Gave him at length to light again, 
Landward with feeble motion swims, 
His wet clothes clinging to his limbs, 
Ascends the rock, and sits on high 
There on the summit, safe and dry. 
To see him fall the Trojans laughed : 
They laughed to see him float, 
And laugh, as now the briny draught 
He sputters from his throat.” 
” 


It is obvious here that the ‘‘ moss-trooper” metre in which he 
writes has lashed Mr. Conington to an impatience quite beyond 


No mention has been made of the figure-sketches; in fact, they | his original, and which certainly improves the spirit of the race. 
are in no way remarkable, unless Mr. C. Green's cart-horse (489), | Compare, 


| 


carefully done, but too purple in the reflected colour, may be | 


This notice shall conclude with an expression 


’ 


classed as a figure. 
of great admiration for Mrs. Duffield’s flowers, especially ‘* Roses ’ 
(439) and ‘* Blackberry Blossom ” (159). The latter especially is 
very beautiful in colour, and only a little stiffness or ‘ tightness” 
in parts mars in some degree its perfect beauty. ¥. 


BOOKS. 
—_——_—o——— 
MR. CONINGTON’S 42NEID.* 
PROFESSOR CoNINGTON has at least succeeded in doing all in his 
translation of the 42neid to which he himself, in his graceful pre- 
face, lays claim. He is so well aware of the difficulties of repro- 
ducing Virgil, and puts so modestly his own choice of metre as a 
choice of the one mode—not necessarily the best in itself—but the 
best suited to his powers, that he anticipates the only criti- 





* The &neid of Virgil. Translated into English Verse by John Conington, M.A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. London: Longmaus, 1866, 





“* What! swerving still ?’ he shouts once more; 
‘The shore, Mencetes! seek the shore!’ 
And backward as he turns his eyes, 
O death! Cloanthus he descries 
Close following, nearer and more near, 
And all but springing on his rear,” 

with Virgil's 

“Quo diversus abis ?’ iterum: ‘ pete saxa, Mencete, 

Cum clamore Gyas revocabat; et ecce Cloanthum 


”™ 


Respicit instantem tergo et propiora tenentem ! 
‘“‘Q death!” is clearly far beyond ‘ecce!” which is the mere 
“ yoila!” of a spectator, the explanatory “see” with which an 
amateur watching the race would explain the situation, not the 
exclamation of an eager partizan of Gyas. 
And again, a little further on, Mr. Conington has rendered 
Virgil's reflective and almost analytic remark, 
“ Tum vero exarsit juveni dolor ossibus ingens,” 
into something much more impatient in its force,— 
“Grief flashed to flame in Gyas’ soul,—” 
the very omission of Virgil's calm and spectatorial ‘‘tum vero” 
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marking the different pulse of the original and the translation. 
In this passage Mr. Conington far surpasses Dryden, Pitt, and 
Simmons in spirit and accuracy. : 

No one probably is better aware than Mr. Conington that 
the very quality of metre which lends force to this admir- 
able translation of the games, often robs Virgil of that serene 
and dignified sweetness which is his peculiar epic characteris- 
tic. The rapidity of motion cannot be substituted for rapidity 
of pictorial insight, for the swiftly running stream of limpid 
intellectual conception, — without a general disturbance of 
effect. And while Mr. Conington is very successful usually in 
the pathetic, and even surpasses his author sometimes in the eager 
parts, he fails in what is perhaps most Virgilian of all, the sweet 
serenity of dignified moral sentiment. When, for instance, Zneas 
soothes his disheartened followers with mild sad patience, telling 
them they have had large knowledge of misfortune already, and 
saying to them, with pathetic eloquence, 

“O passi graviora dabit deus his quoque finem !” 
Mr. Conington translates with exquisite tact and feeling,— 
“ Comrades and friends, for ours is strength 
Has brooked the test of woes, 
Oh worse-scarred hearts! These wounds at length 
The Gods will heal like those !” 
But when neas goes on in Virgil’s most characteristic strain to 
moralize in a way that could not possibly have been a comfort to 
anybody in actual distress, and which yet has a great literary 
charm to those who are not :— 
“ Revocate animos, maestumque timorem 
Mittite. Forsan et hacc olim meminisse juvabit. 
Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 
Tendimus in Latium, sedes ubi fata quietas 
Ostendunt : illic fas regna resurgere Trojae : 
Durate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis,” 
—Mr. Conington, no doubt partly misled by the cheerful rhymes of 
his metre, loses to our ear all trace of the Virgilian flavour of the 
exhortation,— 
“ Come, cheer your souls, your fears forget, 
This suffering will yield us yet 
A pleasant tale to tell; 
Through chance, through peril lies our way 
To Latium, where the Fates display 
A mansion of abiding stay ; 
There Troy her fallen realm shall raise, 
Bear up, and live for happier days.” 
The mild grandeur of epic feeling expressed in 
“Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 
Tendimus in Latium,” 
is quite lost in 
“Through chance, through peril lies our way 
To Latium.” 
Simmons is here, we think, though not reaching the Virgilian 
elevation and serenity, nearer it than either Dryden or Pitt, and 
much nearer than Mr. Conington :— 
“Collect your souls! be bold! e’en toils like these, 
Recalled by memory, will haply please ; 
Through various labours, through a storm of fate, 
We struggle onward to our Latian State. 
There peace awaits us ; there reviving Troy. 
Endure, and keep yourselves for coming joy!” 
So, too, in single lines, when Virgil has concentrated all the dignity 
, g 8 gnity 
of his art, as, for example, in the prophecy of the future greatness 
of Rome, Mr. Conington’s metre breaks down, and exercises a 
paralyzing effect on his mind, just as in passages of the fifth book 
it exercises a tonic and stimulating effect on his mind :— 
“ Quin aspera Juno 
Quae mare nunc terrasque metu coelumque fatigat 
Consilia in melius referet, mecumque fovebit 
Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam,” 
is very poorly rendered by,— 


“ Nay, Juno’s self, whose wild alarms 
Set ocean, earth, and heaven in arms, 
Shall change for smiles her moody frown, 
And vie with me in zeal to crown 
Rome's sons, the nation of the gown.” 
The ‘‘ rerum dominos” is, if not entirely left out, very feebly 
rendered by “to crown,” and what is worse, the stately tone of 
divine foreknowledge is drowned in the quick flap of the short 
rhymes. Dryden is here naturally enough far nearer the effect of 
the original :— 
“E’en haughty Juno, who with endless broils 
Earth, seas, and heaven, and Jove himself turmoils, 
At length atoned, her friendly power shall join 
To cherish and advance the Trojan line ; 
The subject world shall Rome's dominion own, 
And prostrate shall adore the nation of the gown ;” 


though here the “ prostration” and “adoration” are as much in 





excess of the dignity of the original,—verging sensibly towards 
the magniloquent,—as Mr, Conington’s version is below it. 

Mr. Conington tells us frankly that “a translator will often be 
better employed in endeavouring to bring about resemblance to 
his author by applying a principle of compensation, by strengthen- 
ing his version in any way best suited to his powers, so long as it 
be not repugnant to the genius of the original,” than in trying to 
render the special felicities of an original author by felicities of 
exactly the same individual type. This remark is no doubt true 
in itself, and its application has been partly determined in the 
direction of lyrical intensity by the metre which Professor Coning- 
ton has chosen, which admits of -greater warmth and variety of 
expression than Virgil’s smoothly rippling hexameter, and fails 
only in the direction of placid sententious wisdom. We feel no 
doubt that Mr. Conington has often really ‘‘ compensated” his 
translation for a clear loss in this latter direction by giving a more 
decidedly lyrical emphasis—almost a wail of pathetic pain—to 
thoughts which in his original are set down lightly, with a touch 
of meditative criticism, if not scepticism. The first instance of 
this meets us at the very outset. Where Virgil invokes the Muse 
to remind him of the wrongs which made Juno persecute with so 
relentless a hate the subject of his poem, he closes the invocation 
with what we have always regarded as intended to convey a 
flavour of sententious irony,— 

“ Tantaene animis calestibus irae !” 
which Mr. Conington translates beautifully, but with a very 
different turn of thought,— 

“Can heavenly natures nourish hate 

So fierce, so blindly passionate ?” 
—where the ring of both words and metre conveys rather eloquent 
pain, and staggered faith, than the calm irony of Augustan wisdom. 
So, again, where AZneas relates the fall of Rhipeus in the sacking 
of Troy, and with a stately melancholy combines all the generous 
warmth of personal friendship, — 

“Cadit et Rhipeus justissimus unus 


Qui fuit in Teucris, et servantissimus aequi ; 
Dis aliter visum.” 


—Mr. Conington translates,— 


“Then Rhipeus dies, no purer son 
Troy ever bred, more jealous none 
Of sacred right ; Heaven's will be done.” 

and certainly imports into the last words a touch of feeling foreign 
to the original, to make up for the less dignified movement of the 
thought. No doubt he is right in holding that Virgil did not 
mean to say that Heaven had judged differently of the morab 
worth of Rhipeus from his own hero. ‘There is probably no 
sarcasm of that kind on Providence imputed to Aneas. The 
meaning is, no doubt, that Heaven judged differently from 
himself of the fate which Rhipeus deserved. Still ** Heaven’s 
will be done” implies a profound submission of heart which cannot 
be found in the stoical melancholy of the admission that the Gods 
took a different view from himself of the true destiny for Rhipeus. 
Virgil at most makes /Eneas recognize and admit the overruling 
power, but certainly not pray that his own heart may acquiesce 
in its decree. Even if there is no faint touch of sarcasm in the 
‘Dis aliter visum,”—of which Mr. Conington is a much better judge 
than we can be,—there is surely no Christian resignation in it, 
The compensation here is in depth of feeling for Virgil’s senten- 
tious melancholy. There is a similar compensation in the passage 
quoted so often last session by Mr. Lowe and Mr. Gladstone, con- 
cerning the reception of the Trojan horse into Troy. ‘This is one 
of the passages in Mr. Conington’s version which reminds us most. 
of Sir Walter Scott, and it is difficult to conceive that he had not. 
the ring of Sir Walter’s address to Caledonia,— 


“ Land of the mountain and the flood! 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood! 


in his head as he wrote it :— 


“ O Ilium, city of my love! 
O warlike home of powers above! 
Four times ‘twas on the threshold stayed : 
Four times the armour clashed and brayed. 
Yet on we press with passion blind, 
All forethought blotted from our mind, 
Till the dread monster we instal 
Within the temple’s tower-built wall. 
E’en then Cassandra's prescient voice 
Forewarned us of our fatal choice, 
That prescient voice, which Heaven decreed 
No son of Troy should hear and heed. 
We, careless souls, the city through, 
With festal boughs the fanes bestrew, 
And in such revelry employ 
The last, last day should shine on Troy.” 
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‘There is far more of the impetuousness of the Border minstrelsy 
about this, far more of the frank warmth of Sir Walter Scott’s 
patriotism, than of Virgil's historical and epic sadness,—in 
“ O patria, O divim domus Ilium, et inclyta bello 
Moenia Dardanidum! ” 
And, again, Mr. Conington’s ‘last, last day should shine on 
‘Troy” has a sort of heat and sob in it which is entirely absent 
from the beautiful and pathetic serenity of Virgil’s 
Nop wee cce miseri quibus ultimus essot 
Ille dies,” 
No doubt the ‘ ultimus’ so placed is not less emphatic than Mr. 
Conington’s reiterated ‘last,’ but the device of reiteration to 
express the emphasis of sadness, is in itself expressive of a child- 
like impulsiveness of feeling, different in tone from Virgil’s stately 
tenderness of historical melancholy. Mr. Conington’s translation 
does not often reach a higher point of lyrical passion than in 
Dido's farewell words :— 
‘She eyed the robes with wistful look, 
And pausing, thought awhile and wept: 
Then pressed her to the couch, and spoke 
Her last goodnight or ere she slept. 
‘Sweet relics of a time of love, 
When fate and heaven were kind, 
Receive my life-blood, and remove 
These torments of the mind. 
My life is lived, and I have played 
The part that Fortune gave, 
And now I pass, a queenly shade, 
Majestic to the grave. 
A glorious city I have built, 
Have seen my walls ascend, 
Chastised for blood of husband spilt 
A brother, yet no friend. 
Blest lot! yet lacked one blessing more, 
That Troy had never touched my shore.’ 
Then, as she kissed the darling bed, 
‘To die! and unrevenged !’ she said, 
‘Yet let me die: thus, thus I go 
Exulting to the shades below. 
Let the false Dardan feel the blaze 
That burns me pouring on his. gaze, 
And bear along, to cheer his way, 
The funeral presage of to-day.’ ” 
‘The difference between this and Virgil, is that Mr. Conington’s 
version is much fuller of the woman’s passionate pangs, and Virgil’s 
of the last flash of queenly pride. 
“Receive my life-blood, and remove 
These torments of tho mind,” 
is far more sick of life than Virgil’s 
“ Accipite hanc animam meque his exsolvite curis.” 
And, on the other hand, Virgil’s 
“ Vixi, et quem dederat cursum fortuna, peregi, 
Et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago,” 
as far more proud and stately than, 
‘* My life is lived, and I have played 
The part that Fortune gave; 
And now I pass, a queenly shade, 
Majestic to the grave.” 
‘On the whole, Mr. Conington’s version seems to us far superior 
in the one feature he has aimed at, narrative rapidity, to all the 
three others with which we are acquainted,—Dryden’s, Pitt’s, and 
Simmons’,—and to have also at times a lyrical intensity of feeling 
beyond the original itself. On the other hand, it has necessarily 
less sententious balance than most of its competitors, and its 
eager movement is never the movement of Virgil, and only here 
and there as well suited to Virgil’s subject as his own metre. 
In a few places there are blots, baldnesses of style, which in 
so accomplished a translator take the reader by surprise. For 
instance, Mr. Conington translates ‘‘ agmina conscia jungunt,” 
*¢and introduce their conscious mates,” as if a plot to sack a town 
could by any possibility be performed unconsciously. Again, he 
makes Entellus call youth a ‘‘ thing,”— 
“ Had I the thing I once possessed, 
Which makes yon braggart rear his crest,— 
Had I but youth,” &. 
In another place he calls the mysterious serpent which comes forth 
as an omen of Anchises’ satisfaction in the funeral games ‘‘a 
beast,” — 
“ Unknowing in his wondering awe 
How best to name the beast he saw.” 
This is assuming the very point in question. Zneas’ real diffi- 
culty was rather whether it was a beast at all, and not rather 
&@ mystic apparition or symbol of the genius loci. Again, in 
relation to Scylla, he translates “ pistrix” (sea monster), a whale 
(we suppose ‘ very like a whale’ was in his mind),— 
“ Below, ’tis all a hideous whale, 
Wolf's. belly linked to dolphin’s tail,” 





i , 
where the second line contradicts the translation of the first, The 
worst, we think, of these little blots on Mr. Conington’s transla. 
tion, is that where Sinon speaks of the fear of the Greeks lest the 
lot of human victim should fall on each one of them thus :-— 

“Through every heart a shudder ran : 
‘ Apollo’s victim—who the man ?’” 
—an atrocious vulgarism, which Mr. Conington, who kindly 
promises in his preface to avoid ballad slang, and keeps his 
promise, should have felt to be far worse than ballad slang,— 
newspaper slang. If the Greeks had had a Troy Herald, the 
sensational heading of the column of ‘ Latest Intelligence’ woulq 
certainly have been, *‘ Apollo’s victim—who the man ?” 

But after all, these blots are comparatively rare. The Version, 
as a whole, is full of taste, and has passages of rare beauty and 
pathos. The narrative runs on with a swift current, and always 
rises in elevation with the original, though often with a very 
different selection of the special mood to which it gives most 
emphasis. The accuracy of translation is far greater than in any 
version known to us, and though we have, throughout, our doubts 
as to the wisdom of choosing the ballad metre,—the metre once 
granted, Mr. Conington has made more of it than we should haye 
thought possible. To the young at least, we suspect, this wil] 
always be the most popular version of the nei. The variety 
and velocity of the rhythm make a poem of mild, sweet, historic 
lustre beat with the swift pulse of youth. 





CAPTAIN SPENCER'S TRAVELS.* 

THERE is no disguising the fact that Captain Spencer is a remark- 
able man. He is none the less remarkable that he does not stand 
alone in unapproachable originality, but reminds us every now 
and then of other celebrities whom he emulates, or perhaps sur- 
passes. The two models on whose heels Captain Spencer treads 
the most closely in these pages are, we think, the man “ in bottles” 
whom Von Thunderten-Tronck met in the Reigate train, and the 
old military man in the Book of Snobs who talked about ‘a 
cordong by .” Under the inspiration of the second, Captain 
Spencer sets down the French as victims of centralization, children 
in leading-strings, votaries of a given system which is only another 
word for servility. In all his long intercourse with the French he 
never met with one who had the bearing or the muscular 
development of our landed gentry. But “our landed gentry” 
is rather the phrase of the man in bottles, and indeed Captain 
Spencer’s two models play into each other’s hands so that it 
is difficult to keep them apart. They seem to have written 
his book as Goethe and Schiller wrote the Xenien. The attacks 
on foreigners proceed from one, and the glorification of our insti- 
tutions from the other. We do not know which of them is 
answerable for the statement that the whole French press is a 
vehicle for brilliant Napoleonism, a remark which will seem pecu- 
liarly happy to M. Prevost Paradol. But it is certain that the 
man in bottles is the speaker, when we read that the only check 
on the diffusion of French influence in England is that afforded by 
‘* the example of a virtuous Queen, and the high moral character 
of every member of Her Majesty’s Government.” 

When Captain Spencer shakes himself free from the influence 
of his two chief models, and writes as an observer rather than a 
moralist, we find that he weakly surrenders himself to other guides 
of equally pernicious tendencies. He tells us himself that one of 
his reasons for writing is that he has had the rare opportunity of 
hearing a great deal of very interesting chit-chat, and he writes 
this down without scruple, often without hearing it correctly, and 
often without forming an idea of its worthlessness. Thus the 
facts themselves are sometimes incorrect, the moral drawn from 
them is always erroneous. In France a great stress is laid upon 
the facts that the Minister—is a Voltairian, the Senator—a Deist, 
the deputy—an Atheist. This no doubt is put in by way of con- 
trast to the moral lives of English Ministers, of which Captain 
Spencer has been assured by his friend in bottles. But at all events 
Voltairians often have ideas, and men may be highly moral with- 
out having any of those ideas necessary for government. And 
the climax gf Captain Spencer's discovery is that, owing to this 
want of religion in high places, the poor Emperor, every time he 
falls on his knees, exclaims, ‘‘The Lord deliver me from my 
friends!” ‘There is something magnificent about the every time, 
and something thatsavours of exclusive private information. Does 
the Emperor fall on his knees with a “flop,” as is said of the 
Ritualists ? And how often in the day is this Imperial “flop,” 
with the accompanying ejaculation, heard by the listeners on the 








= Travels in France and Germany in 1865 and 1866, including a@ Steam Voyage 
down the Danube and a Ride across. the Mountains of European Turkey from Belgrade 
to Montenegro. By Captain Spencer. 2 vols. London: Hurst aud Blackett. 1366. 
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backstairs who have conveyed the fact to Captain Spencer ? r When 
we get into Germany we are not much better instructed. Captain 
Spencer kindly marks the transition from France to Germany, by 
beginning the chit-chat in the former country with mon ami, and 
in the second with Mein Herr. In crossing the Rhine, too, he gets 
into a delicious mare’s nest about a French invasion of Germany, 
which seems to take place under his very eyes, and which makes 
one of his fellow-travellers burst into tears and invoke the unhappy 
Bismarck in the purest vernacular. Yet even this use of the ver- 
nacular at the beginning of every speech does not certify the 
correctness of the facts and inferences which follow. Captain 
Spencer thinks he has lighted on the most extraordinary revela- 
tions, when he hears a sort of debating society of students discuss 
the respective merits of the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Prussia, and Prince Alfred as Emperors of Germany. He thinks 
he has solved the whole question of nationality and government 
avhen he tells us that “¢ every jurist, from the time of the ancient 
Romans down to our day, has laid down the principle of the 
right of nationalities to elect their rulers anl maintain their 
own peculiar laws and institutions,” and in the same breath he 
adds that the adoption of this principle by Austria is “ playing 
fast and loose with the dearest and most cherished interests of 
mankind.” Perhaps the best specimen of his puzzle-headedness 
will be found in the following account of the Liberal movement 
among the Catholics of Germany. If, as Captain Spencer says, 
the subject was the one of all others on which he was desirous of 
obtaining trustworthy information, he either failed in his object, 
or he has acted a selfish part in keeping the information to him- 
self :— 

“This gave riso to an animated discussion on the very remarkable 
and unexpected movement which had lately manifested itself among a 
large portion of what may be called the working clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Germany, a movement so liberal, and so entirely 
opposed to everything in the shapo of sectarian prejudice, as to promise 
results at once important and desirable. It commenced, it appears, in 
Bavaria, of every other part of Germany the one that. had been the 
most notorious for the bigotry and fanaticism of its inhabitants. As 
everything in Germany, to be successful, must be influenced in some 
shape or other by the ruling power, it is so far promising in having 
had from the first an able supporter in Maximilian, the late King of 
Bavaria, and in his amiable consort, a princess of Prussia; it is therefore 
to be hoped that his son and successor will follow the footsteps of his 
enlightened father, and foster, by every means in his power, the en- 
deavours of those liberal-minded ecclesiastics who are now labouring 
to render the spirit of their Church more in accordance with the en- 
lightenment of the age. It must not, however, be imagined that the 
movement aims at subverting the peculiar tenets of the Roman Catholic 
Church. No such thing. The sole object of its supporters is to 
emancipate opinion from the chains of sectarian prejudice, and to 
establish in its place something like Christian charity.” 

What the movement is, what it aims at, what is the especial form 
of sectarian prejudice which is deemed worthy of being mentioned 
twice in so short a page, and what is the something like Christian 
charity which is so great a novelty in the Christian Church of 
the nineteenth century, Captain Spencer does not condescend to 
tell us. He talks vaguely of the patronage of one king, and the 
aguely P ag ’ 
hopes of patronage from another. Yet he might have known 

pes of p - g 
that most English readers are more familiar with the name of 
Dr. Doéllinger than with that of King Maximilian, and that 
many have heard of the struggle between science and authority, 
between reason and tradition. 

Had Captain Spencer tried to pick up information from Letter 
sources than fellow-travellers in a railway carriage and students in 
a salle-a-manger—we beg his pardon, Speise-saal, we are in Ger- 
many—he might have learned somewhat and been able to impart 
it. With his respect for the late King of Bavaria, it is indeed 
rather strange that he should reflect it back on his predecessor, 
who was in this sense anything but enlightened. Captain Spencer 
talks of the triumph King Louis of Bavaria achieved over the 
Ultramontane bigots, when he admitted the bust of Luther to a 
place on the shelves of the Walhalla. But was not this a triumph 
over himself? Was it not his own doing that Luther was so long 
excluded? Captain Spencer thinks that King Louis “had no 
equal in his day among the rulers of men; and I am also certain 
that had he been elected by the Unionists as their Emperor in 
1848, he would have left a great name behind him in Germany.” 
Unfortunately, this unequalled ruler of men had been called upon 
just before to choose between constitutional government and abdi- 
cation, and had most sensibly chosen the latter. ‘The aptness 
of Captain Spencer’s political teaching is such that his predic- 
tions of ® peaceful settlement of the Hungarian difficulty lead us 
to despair of the future of Austria. He thinks that the plead- 
ings of the young Empress of Austria, one of the loveliest 
aud most fascinating women of the day, her bewitching smiles, 
and winning ways will overcome the Hungarians. And why ? 





‘* The pretty Empress is all openness and urbanity, she has a kind 
word for everybody, a smile is ever on her lips ; she has a beautiful 
hand for the men to caress, and one of the finest-moulded arms in 
the world to embrace the patrician daughters of her dear and loving 
Magyars!” Who would not be a Hungarian, if such delights 
were in store for him? We are so carried away by Captain 
Spencer's glowing eloquence that we forget bis constant inaccuracy 
and pass over his feeble reasoning, and while we doubt of his con- 
clusion because it is his, we wish ourselves in a position to test its 
accuracy. 

The small mistakes Captain Spencer makes are sometimes 
amusing, though of course nothing can bear comparison with the 
moulded arms of the Austrian Empress and the falling knees of 
the French Emperor. One of his oddest remarks is on a bas- 
relief of the Lord’s Supper, ‘‘ in which you see thirteen guests at 
table. How ominous of the death of one or more of the party !” 
But as a general rule, the tone in which Captain Spencer writes is 
fully worthy of his reflections, and the dignity with which he in- 
troduces some stupendous platitude is worthy of the Proverbial 
Philosopher. We must do him the justice to say that when once 
he leaves the beaten track and the society of mon ami and Mein 
Herr he is readable, almost interesting. The pictures of Servian 
forests, with their abundance of wild game and half wild pigs, the 
sport and fishing afforded by the further stages of the journey, 
would tempt some adventurous spirits to follow Captain Spencer’s 
footsteps. We can only hope, if any of them do follow him, that 
they either will use their eyes and ears better while they are in 
France and Germany, or that their friends will fasten their hands 
down with some adhesive material warranted to bear the rays of 
the sun of civilization. 





THE HORSE.* 

Tue object of this little book is to show the good and bad points 
in the horse by a ‘series of graphic and descriptive illustrations.” 
As a chapter of ‘* hints to purchasers of horses” is added, we may 
assume that the work is intended as a guide for the inexperienced 
in horse-flesh. On the whole, we cannot recommend them to buy 
it. The pictures are not positively bad, though they are not first- 
rate, and a certain number of useful hints are scattered up and 
down through the book. But the author writes crudely, and the 
hints given are mostly such as require some knowledge to be 
applied. We regret this the more because we think there is great 
room for a good manual on horses. Mr. Youatt’s interesting little 
handbook goes too much into questions of breeding and into the 
past history of the race. ‘There are two admirable chapters in the 
Roving Englishman, but two chapters, however good, are of course 
inadequate to exhaust the subject. Mr. Miles’s excellent treatise 
on shoeing, though so written that any tyro might understand it, 
is kept out of general circulation by a title that only promises a 
professional book. What we really want is a manual for men of 
limited fortunes, who wish in their small way to buy a good animal 
and to handle it well. No book knowledge can put any gentleman 
on a par with an average horse-breeder or veterinary surgeon. 
But a man has a better chance of being well served if he knows a 
little what points to look for in a horse, and what arrangements to 
make in his stable. 

The first and most important point is that the purchaser should 
know his own mind. One horse differs from another in glory, 
and it will not often answer to buy at random, on the speculation 
that a bargain will turn out serviceable. A man looking out for a 
hack commonly knows that he ought not to purchase a racer, 
though well bred beasts, disqualified by some fault for the turf, 
are sometimes to be seen in the shafts of a Hansom. But the in- 
experienced are not equally aware that a hunter has several 
qualities that unfit him for the road or the park, being apt to pull 
hard and have rough paces. It need scarcely be said that a car- 
riage horse is not often pleasant for riding, though conversely it 
may be improved by it. Practically, therefore, a horse is not 
likely to do more than one thing well. This extends even to its 
paces. ‘The high action of a good trotter is often accompanied by 
a slow, rather mincing walk; but a horse that gallops well is 
pretty certain to cover ground rapidly in walking. We agree 
with ‘‘A Knowing Hand ” that “‘a man who is a tolerable horse- 
man had better choose a high-couraged horse.” A badly bred 
horse may often be a strong, hardy animal, but it will knock up if 
it is pushed, while the thorough-bred will go on till it drops. A 
thorough-bred ought not to be chosen for pounding along turn- 
pike roads, as its legs will not stand constant hammering. A cob 
had better be avoided, unless its history is known, as no horse is 


* The Horse, his Beauties and Defects, By A Kuowing Hand. London: W. Tegg. 
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more likely to be tricky. For several reasons it is better to buy 
a horse under seven years old. With such a one a reliable 
guarantee of age can be procured, whereas the horses that are just 
aged, that is to say, just eight when they come into the market, 
occur in numbers that might baffle a Quetelet. Again, horses are 
so badly used and so overworked in England, that it is quite 
uncertain how much strength an eight or nine-year horse may 
retain. As arule, no animal that has been hacked at such places 
as Brighton or Oxford ought to be bought. After a year or two 
of such work the mouth is generally spoiled and the sinews of the 
leg go. Some persons considercolour an indication of temper, 
and distrust a bright chestnut. We believe the rule is sound, but 
the exceptions are numerous. The ears and eyes of a horse, when 
it is first led out, when its mouth is handled, when a whip is 
shaken near it, and when it is backed, are much better criteria of 
anger, no less than of fear, and are easily recognized. Irish horses, 
excellent as fencers, are apt to be of difficult temper. A horse 
sometimes overhangs its fore legs, soto speak. This is a dangerous 
fault, as the centre of gravity being too far forward, the beast is 
likely to stumble. A horse with its belly ‘‘ tucked in,” as it is 
called, that is to say, going up backwards, as in a griffin—a fault 
more common in carriage horses than in hacks—feeds and fattens 
badly, and will wear out rather sooner than another. Ladies and 
cockneys are a little apt to admire thin chested spindle-shanked 
horses. This of course is a mistake. A deep, broad chest is indis- 
pensable for wind, and a thin-boned leg will be easily knocked 
to pieces. We have mentioned only the points that an inex- 
perienced purchaser can remark for himself, and that do not enter 
into a warranty. As to positive vices or diseases, he can only 
guard against them by buying through a respectable veterinary or 
from an honest horse-dealer. We believe the common opinion 
about the especial rascality of the trade to be a mistaken one, and 
we would sooner buy ourselves from a dealer than from a private 
owner, who is apt to form a fancy estimate of his property, and 
is often ignorant of unsoundness or tricks. 

Having got your good horse, the next point is to keep him. It 
is a curious and at first sight a rather disheartening fact, that with 
all our stable appliances, the English horse is more liable to 
disease, less capable of sustained work, and sooner aged, than the 
horse in the deserts of Arabia, among the bleak hills of Norway 
and Iceland, or in the thirsty Australian bush. For instance, in 
each of the countries we have named roaring and thrush are com- 
paratively unknown, a journey of seventy or ninety miles in the 
day is not considered an extreme effort, and the average duration 
of working life is from two to seven years longer than in England, 
being least in Australia, where the horse is often roughly handled 
and overworked. The difference certainly does not lie in the 
breed, for the common Australian horse is a weedy, half-bred 
animal of English origin, while the Arabs have been quite driven 
off the turf in India by the Walers or Australian racers. But we 
in England labour under heavy difficulties. ‘The expense of keep- 
ing a horse is so great that it is taken into work young, and thus 
ages prematurely. It is kept constantly in harness for the same 
reason, while in countries where pasturage is cheap a fresh horse 
is brought in from the run whenever the one in work shows signs 
of exhaustion. Above all, that villanous necessity of populous 
countries, the macadamized road, destroys the sinews of the legs or 
ruins the navicular nerve, the more surely and rapidly in proportion 
as the victim is wellbred and swift. These are difficulties which no 
science can overcome, and allowing for these, we have no reason to 
suppose that our care and skill in breeding have been thrown away. 
But there is still great room for improvement in stable manage- 
ment, and fortunately the revolution is already well advanced. 
The old system was to coop the horse up in a narrow box, to 
turn his head from the door that he might see nothing, to tie it 
up towards the rack in a position no horse in a field ever imitated, 
and then to gorge the animal with as much solid food as he would 
swallow, giving him a pailful of water twice aday. Naturally, a 
nervous horse, unable to see round him or to move, contracted a 
habit of kicking at any sudden noise; a fidgety horse took to 
crib-biting out of sheer ennui; and one and all the horses under 
this system were feverish, and difficult to ride in crowded streets. 
A horse left to himself in a loose-box, will be found commonly to 
turn his head towards the light, that he may see what is going on. 
If anything occurs to startle him, he will back, keeping his eye 
upon it, but not kicking. Being comparatively at large, he will 
scarcely ever bite his crib or eat his litter. If water be left by 
his side, he will drink it as he wants it, instead of overloading a 
naturally small stomach. The importance of cleanliness in a 
stable can hardly be over-rated. We have seen a bush horse 
deliberately leave the manger at which he was feeding, go outside 


the stable to dung, and then hurry back to his corn. Some per- 
sons prefer sawdust as litter, on the double grounds that the horse 
cannot eat it at night, and that the dung is more easily seen and 
removed. In a hot climate we have known sea-weed used, for the 
same reasons. Tan is the best litter of all for a horse that hag 
any tendency to thrush. As for the many evils that result 
from bad shoeing, the subject would require a treatise, and none 
can be found better than the work of Mr. Miles. The two 
chief points to attend to are, that the shoe should fit well 
to the hoof, and should yet so fit as to allow it free play 
and growth. Country farriers will sometimes leave a projecting 
bar at either end, under which dirt collects or a stone wedges in, 
and wrenches the shoe off. Generally, too, they secure the shoe 
with from seven to ten nails, five, or even three, being the right 
number. A shoe with too many nails is like a tight boot, and 
narrows and distorts the hoof, increasing the liability to stumble. 

We have scarcely left ourselves space for any remarks on the 
management of the horse. In fact the driver or rider, like the poet, 
is born, and not made. No doubt early training and long practice 
do a great deal, but they do not compensate want of nerve, a 
heavy hand, or a bad temper. Generally speaking, professionals, 
grooms, and jockeys, have the best seats, and good lady riders the 
best hands. No place better illustrates the defects of our actual 
system than Rotten Row. There a nervous or elderly gentleman 
may be seen riding a quiet, probably an aged horse, in front, 
while his groom is tugging for the bare life at a spirited hunter, 
that chafes at being kept back. The owner dares not mount his. 
best horse, hot and pampered from the stall, and the groom rides. 
by sheer force, because he has never been taught to trust to any- 
thing but pluck and strength. No one doubts that the pretty 
horse-breaker of Sir E. Landseer’s famous picture would contro} 
nine horses out of ten in similar circumstances without visible 
effort. With equal results, the gentle system is the best for 
gentlemen, and few men of good feeling would care to emulate the 
success of the late Mr. Assheton Smith, whose habitual brutality 
was such that his favourite horse shook for fear when its master 
entered the stable. Time and temper will subdue any animal 
that an ordinary rider need care to mount. Of course a bolting 
horse must be kept well in hand, a kicking horse may be disciplined 
with whip and spur, and a horse that rears had better be got rid 
of. But these, after all, are exceptional vices with the well broken 
animals which the class of men we are writing for should buy. 
Generally speaking, a horse that is well treated will be very patient 
with its owner, and bears a clumsy seat and a nagging hand in him 
as it would bear them in no one else. But it is as well to guard 
against these defects. The common idea that a saddle-horse can 
be saved from a fall by its rider pulling at the bit is now given 
up by many of our best horsemen. The man’s seat is of real im- 
portance ; and when the fall is an accomplished fact, it will no doubt 
make adifference to the horse’s knees, whether the rider is onits back 
or on its neck, butthe animal is only hampered and frightened when 
its mouth is suddenly wrung. Let a sceptic ask himself if a child 
with its arms round his neck could pull him up if he stumbled. 
‘The single apparent exception is, that when a horse is thoroughly 
jaded, it would sometimes fall without an effort to recover itself 
if its attention were not stimulated. After all, Talleyrand’s golden 
rule, ‘‘ Surtout, point de zéle,” will apply to the horseman almost 
as much as to the diplomatist. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———— 

Elgin, and a Guide to Elgin Cathedral. By the Old Cicerone. (J- 
C. Hotten.)—The Old Cicerone is playing tricks on the public. Under 
the pretext of exhibiting his cathedral he is exposing his mind, and the 
contents of his mind would very considerably astonish any innocent 
folk who should be thinking about clerestories and arches, and entirely 
undesirous of revising their notions about religion and morality. Very 
freely does our author discuss these questions, and is certainly not 
“led away by puling sentimentality, or the fear of offending mawmish 
[? Scotch] delicacy.” We should think that the discrepancy between 
tho title-page and the contents of the book might lead to unpleasant 
consequences. Intimation that in addition to the historical and anti- 
quarian matter, “ some pious and religious thoughts” will be found in the 
volume is not calculated to prepare the reader for a discussion on 
gignological experiments or Cytherwan temples, nor will he be prepared 
to condone the deception on the ground of the excellent motives of the 
writer. 

The Child’s Garland of Little Poems. By Matthias Barr. (Cassell. )}— 
We have only one objection to this little book—the poems are good 
enough to be printed on bad paper and published in a limp binding. 
| They are fit for children to murmur over and spoil as they like, unre- 
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auiesd by any fear of nurse's cautions or mamma's grief for her pretty 
book. A few of them are perhaps a little too poetical for the age they 
are intended to reach, but the majority are like this, which the mother 
will of course read, touching the features named :— 

“Onty A Basy SMALL. 
Only a tongue that wags, 

Loudly and oft; 

Only a little brain, 

Empty of thought ; 
Only a little heart, 

Troubled with naught ; 
Only a tender flower, 

Only a life to love’ 
ty) he: nly a life to lov 
ay om soft a While we are here.” 
If the child is not pleased with that, it should be put to Euclid or Watts's 
Hymas at once. The got-up of the book is perfect in every way except the 
binding—the one thing which now needs reform in all these gift-books. 
The gilding is always overdone, and in this book the centre is a blotch 
of flowers arranged as flowers were nover yet arranged by mortal. A 
fifth of the cost of printing that thing would have produced an artistic 
group, but we doubt if these centres are sound taste at all. 

Croquemitaine. Freely translated by T. Hood. Illustrated by 
Gustave Doré. (Cassell.)—Not the best of Gustave Doré’s works. 
Some of the many scores of small illustrations are specimens of his 
most grotesque mood, but in the larger plates he seems to us to have 
fallen into the mistake he is always in danger of making—a confusion 
between the grotesque and the merely ghastly. There is no grotesquerie 
whatever, nor, that we can see, any other quality, in the corpse candles 
(p. 210); and, moreover, they are not corpse candles, which are either 
corpses emitting the light of putrefaction, or candles made from corpses, 
but merely corpse candlesticks. The “shriek of Timidity,” again, is only 
ghastly, and if Timidity is to be personified as differing from Fear, as 
she is here, she would not make that frightful row, but cower sobbing. 
In others, however, M. Doré has exerted himself—there is a most cerie 
idea in that sketch of Roncesvalles, the bodiless arm trying to cut off 
the bodiless head—aud the book is worth its value to all who collect M. 
Doré's drawings. In itself M. L’Espiné’s legend does not seem to us 
deserving all the encomiums Mr. Hood bestows upon it. 

A Dictionary of British Birds. Reprinted from Montagu’s Ovnitho- 
dogical Dictionary, with additions. Compiled and edited by Edward 
Newman, F.L.S., editor of the Zoologist. (Van Voorst.)—This new 
edition of Colonel Montagu’s famous dictionary includes the original 
work, a supplement that more than rivalled its precursor, and the ad- 
ditions that have accrued from the subsequent discoveries of species. 
The indefatigable Colonel doubled his matter between 1802 and 1813, 
and since his time the exertions of Messrs. Selby, Yarrell, and the 
contributors to the various zoological periodicals have resulted in an 
addition of 106 species. But it seems that tho classification of these 
species is by no means in a satisfactory state. ‘The utmost injury,” 
our editor informs us, ‘has resulted to science in this country from 
the desire to multiply the number of species. Naturalists have sought 
to effect this in more ways than one; in many instances, the differential 
characters of age, sex, and season have been urged on our attention, but 
in still more the productions of other countries have been recorded as 
our own.” Mr. Newman goes on to say that the time seems to have 
arrived when the conscientious compiler must eliminate all these inter- 
lopers. We suppose that ho does not consider this task within the scope 
of the present work, but is content to leave it to tho bird-historians of 
the future. With the exception of this non-fulfilment of the require- 
ments of strict science, the dictionary leaves nothing to be desired. The 
features of the birds are described with admirable particularity, their 
habits and haunts have been carefully observed and are detailed at 
sufficient length ; and the references to authorities aro ample enough to 
justify the assertion that “the book will be found an index to all the 
English works of credit, as well as to many of the best authors in other 
languages.” The amount and interest of the information given has 
seldom been in more satisfactory proportion to size and cost than in this 
dictionary. 

The Acts of the Deacons. By E. M. Goulburn, D.D., Prebendary, &c. 
(Rivingtons.)—Unless we are much mistaken, this little volume will 
command the sympathies of the generality of English Churchmen. To 
adapt the words of the Laureate to our ecclesiastical tone, it exactly 
hits the feeling that is expressed in our “loyal passion for our tem- 
perate Church.” Dr. Goulburn has studied with extreme minuteness, 
that he fears may incur the charge of prolixity, the lives of the two 
deacons, St. Stephen and St. Philip, as they are recorded in the Book 

of Acts, and he learns from them, in addition to many minor lessons, 
those two leading principles of tolerance of novelty and deference to 
authority, that in happy combination have hitherto secured the success 
of our ecclesiastical Establishment. From St. Stephen, the innovator, 
whose ideas in relation to the Temple and the Ritual had in time to be 
adopted by the Apostles, he derives the useful moral that “we must 
not be jealous and suspicious of a view simply because to us from our 
standing-point it seems new and strange ;” and he gathers from the 
interview between St. Philip and the Ethiopian an explanation of tho 
functions that the Church is called upon to discharge in the interpre- 


“Only a baby small, 

Sout from the skies ; 

Only a laughing face, 
Two sunny eyes ; 

Only two cherry lips, 
One chubby nose ; 

Only two little hands, 
Ten little toes ; 





tion and this moderate claim of authority will exercise a soothing influ- 
ence in our perturbed times, and that the popularity of the distinguished 
author’s writings will be increased by this his latest contribution to 
theological literature. Dr. Goulburn excuses the apparent tenuity of 
his subject-matter, on the ground that the germs of all Church history 
are to be found in the Acts of the Apostles. 

The First Man, and his Place in Creation, With an Appendix on 
the negro. By G. Moore, M.D. (Longmans.)—Dr. Moore has written 
this volume to show that what is recorded in Scripture concerning the 
origin and destiny of man is in keeping with the d ds of 
sense and the principles of true philosophy. He has a great command 
of rhetoric, and is sufficiently acquainted with the technicalities of the 
sciences that are required for the consideration of the problem. But 
he seems to us to be totally devoid of the true scientific temperament, 
and to have entered upon the investigation rather with the fervour of a 
theologian than the compulsory fortitude of a philosopher. It may be 
disagreeable to have to accept the ape as an ancestor, and we sincerely 
believe that for the present we are at liberty to decline the relationship, 
in spite of the insinuations of the anatomists; but nothing is gained by 
imputing motives to those who maintain the contrary opinion, and 
sneers in scientific controversy at “new and superior lights " are apt to 
recoil upon those that use thom. Dr. Moore should understand that 
when, after the well known fashion of Mrs. Grundy, he expresses “a 
fear” that a distinguished opponent “has undertaken his researches, 
and assumed his character of seer and prophet, on the ground of a 
prejudice against Christianity,” he merely destroys his own influence, 
and causes any one whose good opinion is worth having immediately to 
close the volume. He says in the appendix that it is as difficult to 
account for the negro, as for any variety of man upon the earth. If it 
is admitted that difficulties exist, it surely follows that inquiry is still 
necessary, and those who carry on the inquiry may fairly claim to do so 
without being exposed to personal attack. Dr. Moore is sound upon the 
humanity of the negro, but he ought to know that ho injures the cause 
that he espouses by the uso of unfair weapons; and that if he chooses 
to take up the cry of “ Odi profanum !” he will in these days assuredly 
be left virginibus puerisque cantans. 

Memoirs and Services of the late Lieutenant-General Sir S. B. Ellis, 
K.C.B. Edited by Lady Ellis. (Saunders and Otley.)—The late Sir 
S. B. Ellis performod the duties that devolve upon an officer of marines 
with satisfaction to his country and advantage to himself. His life was 
not passed amongst exciting scenes, nor did he possess any powers of 
observation or description which were calculated to lend a charm to 
occurrences of a common-place character. He was principally engagod 
in China, and he found out by going there that we are all creaturos of 
habit, and that “such is the frailty of man's nature, that there, as else- 
where, the exalted and rich are too frequently the slaves of their own 
inordinate desires and appetites.” This is a fair specimen of the reflec- 
tions that are recorded in the diary upon which this volume is founded, 
and is about as interesting as the rest of the contents. The gallant 
chronicler jotted down with tolerable regularity all that happened in 
his cruises off the coasts of Spain and North America, and especially in 
the Chinese War of 1841; but not much did happen, and the reader must 
be prepared to accept as limited an amount of incident as the ordinary 
career of an officer of marines could well prosent. We are sorry that 
there is not more in the book, as the publication is intended to redress 
the wrong that “a routine law” is supposed to have inflicted upon the 
family of the deceased veteran. He married after sixty, and though ke 
survived the event some fourteen years, did not, it appears, confer upon 
his widow tho right toa pension. This was the more unfortunate, inas- 
much as tho year after his marriage he contrived to lose all his savings 
in connection with the “ Direct Exeter and Plymouth Railway.” 

The Public School Latin Primer. Edited with the sanction of the 
Head Masters of the Public Schools included in Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion. (Longmans.)—The pros and cons in relation to this important 
publication have been so fully discussed in tho columns of the Times 
that little romains for us to say. We have but to record our conviction 
that it will eventually triumph over its opponents; that on disputed 
points the preponderance of authority is on the side of the editors, and 
that with regard to difficulties and so-called “‘barbarisms” it is hard to 
conceive any work up to the requirement of modern science that would 
not be open to similar objections. It will be the duty of instructors to 
smooth the way for their pupils; and when this is judiciously done, we 
have no doubt that the latter will gradually grasp the new ideas and 
master the new terms, without any greater effort than it has always cost 
the youthful mind to realize the abstractions of grammar. 

De la Rue’s Red-Letter Diary and Improved Memorandum- Book, 1867. 
De la Rue’s Improved Indelible Diary and Memorandum- Book, 1867. 
Bound in russia (large size), for gentlemen, and in gilt morocco, for 
ladies. De la Rue’s Improved Red-Letter Calendar, 1867.—Mr. De la 
Rue’s pocket-books and diaries for 1867 appear with their usual ele- 
gance and good taste. They leave nothing to be desired, either inside 
or out, and in addition to the usual and necessary contents we are pre- 
sented with a treatise on “star clusters,” and a drawing of the constel- 
lation “Hercules,” one of the most brilliant of the Star Clusters. It 
would be difficult to find scientific information, general usefulness, 
portability, and elegance more happily combined than in these little 








tation of Holy Scripture. We aro quite sure that this amiable tolera- 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tiubner and Co.—A Yankee in Canada, by H. D. 
Thoreau; Whittier’s Prose Works, 2 vols.; the Lost 
Cause, by A. E. Pollard; Poems, by Elizabeth Akers; 
Life and Letters of J. G. Percival, by Julius H. Ward ; 
the Picture of St. John, by Bayard Taylor ; Character 
and Characteristic Men, by E. P. Whipple. 

George Routledge and Sons—Wayside Posies, by R. 
Buecbanan; Griset's Grotesques ; or, Jokes Drawn on 
Wocd, by Tom Hood; the Red Shoes, by H.C, Ander- 
sen; the Silver Shilling, by H. C. Anderson; the Little 
Match Girl, by H. C. Andersen; Hans C. Andersen's 
Stories for the Household. 

Darton and Co.—The Book of Birthdays; Dan's 
Treasure, by Leigh Tempest; Donali Cameron, or 
Trust Winneth Troth, by Leonora; Smart Sayings; 
the Texan Rangers, by Captain Flack; Famiiy Prayers, 
by the Rev. Charles Webster. 

John Murray—On the Origin of Species, by Charles 
Darwin ; Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity, 
by M. Guizot; History of the Jews, by H. H, Milman, 
3 vols, 


rm HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON, 

Unequalled combination of attractions. On MON- 
DAY and WEL)NESDAY, November 19, 21, to com- 
mence with Shakespeare’s Play of AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Characters by Miss Helen Faucit, Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery, Mr. W. Harrison, and Mr. T. Swinbourne ; 
supported by the entire strength 0° the company. On 
Friday, November 23, Lord Lytton’s Play of the LADY 
of LYONS. Characters by Miss Helen Faucit, Mr. 
Walter Montgomery, &c. 

On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday; November 20, 
22, and 24, to commence with Goetke’s romantic play 
of FAUST, adapted by Bayle Bernard. Characters by 
Mr. Phelps, Mr. Edmund Phelps, Mr. W. Harrison, 
Mrs, Hermann Vezin, and Miss Poole. Beverley’s 
magnificent scenery, with inereased orchestra and 
numerous chorus. To conclude with, each evening, 
Shakespeare’s COME!) Y of KATHARINE and PETRU- 
CHI1O. Mr. Edward Stirling, Stage Manager. Musical 
Director, Mr. J. H. Tully. Doors open at half-past 6, 
performances to commence at 7 o'clock, Prices.— Pri- 
vate boxes, 1, 2, 3,4, and 5 guineas; stalls, 7s; dress 
circle, 5s; first circle, 4s; balcony seats, 38; pit, 2s; 
lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery, 6d. Box office open 
daily from Ten till Five. 


R. MARY E. WALKER.—GREAT 
8t. JAMES’S HALL.—Nov. 20.—Dr. MARY E. 
WALKER will deliver a LECTURE on TUESDAY 
EVENING, Nov. 20, 1866,to commence at Eight o'clock 
precisely. Subject: The Experiences of a Female Phy- 
sician in College, Private Practice, and in the Federal 
Army. Platform, 7s 6d; Stalls, 5s; Reserved Seats, 3s ; 
Balcony, 2s; Admission, 1s. ‘Tickets and Prospectuses 
may be obtained at all the principal libraries, mugic- 
sellers, and at Mr. Austin’s general ticket office, 23 Pic- 
cadilly. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Meat cooked at a distance of 100 feot from the 
fire by visible rays. A cigar lighted, and other com- 
bustibles set on fire in a darkened room by invisible 
rays. ‘These‘and other remarkable experiments will be 
exhibited in Professor Pepper's new Lecture on “ Com- 
bustion Ly Invisible Rays,” which will be given on 
Monday, ‘I hursday, and Saturday, at3 and 8, Wednesday 
at 3, and Friday at 1. 


THE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT a 

FLUE.—NASH and JOYCE’S PATENT, for 
WARMING HALLS, SHOPS, GREENHOUSES, &c. 
These Stoves bura without attention or replenishing 
twelve to twenty-four hours. From l2s6deach. Patent 
fuel, 4s 6d per bag. 

MINCING, SAUSAGE FILLING, and MASTICA- 
TOR for the Dinner Table, lus 6d each. 

CHEAP FIRES.—One-third is saved in the consump- 
tion of Fuel, by using S. NASH'S IMPROVED PATENT’ 
FIRE-BALLS; esch Ball stamped with name and 
warranted. One packet of four used in the fire every day 
all Winter costs One Shilling. 

BALL'S PORTABLE OVENS, from 4s 6d each. 
Suspended in front of any fire by bottle-jack or cord, 
bakes Bread, Cakes, Pies, &c.,in a much more equal 
manner than any other Uven. Prospectus with diree- 
tions, 8. NASH, Jronmonger, 253 Oxford street, and 119 
Newgate stieet, London. 

HE SHILLING CANDLES of the 
SEASON, 

ROCK SPERYM, Transparent as Paraffine. 

MAKBLE SPERM, white, hard, aud smooth as 
Alabaster. 




















Both Names Copyright. 


Sole Manufacturers, J. C.andJ. FIELD. Tobe had 
in all sizes, of all dealers, at One Shilling per pound, 


ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grauce, by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICK 
SOAP TABLES, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


i" R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
ees DENTIsT, 62 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPIION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so periectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never chauge colour or decay, aud will be fouud 
Superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of rvots, or any paiuiul opera- 
tion, aud will support aud preserve teeth tuat are lose, 
and is guaruuicea to resture articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stupped aud reudered sound and 
useful in mastication, 
62 Fleet street—-At home fruim 10 till 5. 








eaves. STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyets of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRON MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu or- 
naments, £3 883 to £33 10s; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s to £5 12s; steel fenders, £3 33 to £11; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £25; 
chimney-pieces, from £1 88 to £100; fire-irons, from 
33 8d the set to £4 4s, The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 
some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the 
first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William 8. 
Burton imports them direct. 
Clocks from ..co.ccecess 7s 6d to £45 Os 0d. 
Candelabra, from -« 138 6d to £16 103 0. per pair. 
Bronzes, from ........... 183 0d to £16 16s Od. 
Lamps, moderateur, from 63 01 to £9 Os Ud. 


Pure Colza Oil ........+. 48 per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales,sendsa CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot- water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plaus 
of the Twenty large Suow-rooms, at 39 Oxford streat, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newari street ; 4,5, aud 6 Perry's 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 


ment to H.R.H. the Priuce of Wales. 











| eames WATCHES, Prize Medal, 1305. 





| eeeee WATCHES, sent safe by post. 


bus 





ENSON’S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 


Power. 


i tae SILVER 
Prize Medal, 1862. 





and ELECTRO- PLATE, 





—- GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic. 





— ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 2d. 





ENSON, Old Bond ‘street and Westbourne 


grove. 
ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and 
CITY SHOW ROOMS, 58 and 60 Ludgate hill. 


yVERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICEV LISTS of Overland Tranks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condimeut, pronounced by Con- 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea aud PeRRINS'’ 
names are Ou wrapper, label, botule, and stoyper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRIN3'" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs, ChOSSKE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, Lonion, &c., &e., aud by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 

STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R... THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lauudress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUOON and CO., Glasgow and Loudon. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENTS PILLS. 
—How mauy life-long maladies spring from 
Neglecting trifliug symptoms ? ‘Lhe pimple read.Jly 
curable in the uursery becumes througu carelessuess 
the irremediable tormeut of after lite. With a kuow- 
ledge of the curative powers of Holloway's Ointment and 
Pilis, those who fail to use them, for extirpating the 
tirst seeds of hereditary ailmeuts, will have to bear the 
punishment resulting from ther folly, Holloway s 
remedies will remove erupuous of the skin, scoroutical 
diseases, aid scrofula, aud heal every description of 
ulcer, 80re, wound, or avrasiou. By tue empioymeut of 
Holluway’s excelleut, speedy, and safe medicaments, 
“much pain and immense expeuse will be saved, aud a 
great benefit be Coulerred ou the preseut and succeeding 




















generations, 





TH LONDON STOCK and SHARE 
COMPANY (Limited) will SELL by AUCTION’ 
on TUESDAY, the 20th inst, at the BALTIC SALE 
ROOM, Threadneedle street, and commencing at ONE 
o'clock precisely, STOCKS and SHARES, &c., in the 
Scllowing Basking, Railway, Insurance, Mining, and 





£500 Bristol and Exeter Railway Stock 
30 shares Buenos Ayres Great Southera Railway 
10 shares Central Argentine Railway 
30 shares Dublin Trunk Connecting Railway 
£100 stock Great Eastern (Norfolk, 5 per cent.) 
£600 stock Great Northern (4 per cent. dedentura) 
£1,900 stock Great Western (4$ per cent.) various 
30 shares Great Western (Brentford ordiuary) 
50 shares Illinois Central 
£6,500 London, Chatham, and Dover, 3 per cent. Pre- 
ference 
£80 North Davon, 5 per cent. Preference Stock 
5 shures Royal Sardinian Railway 
2 shares Varna Railway (Rutshchuk to Varna), 5 per 
cent. Guaranteed 
50 shares Metropolitan and Provincial Bauk 
5 shares Hercules [usurance 
15 shares National Provincial Marine 
5 shares Bonelli’a Electric Telegraph 
35 shares City of London Real Property Company 
1 share City Offices Company 
50 shares Colonial Company 
6 Mortgage Bonds Credit Féncier of Poland 
2” shares Day aud Son (Limited) 
25 shares Devon Great Maria Copper Mins 
25 shares East St. Just United Miuing Company 
120 shares Falmouth Docks 
40 shares Frederick Symonds and Co. 
4 shares Gales’ Protected Gunpowder 
100 shares Glyn Neath Steam Coal aud [ron 
34 shares Guadaloupe de los Angelos Gold and Silver 
Mining 
£1,000 stock Italian Irrigation Bonds, 6 per cant. 
4 shares Loudon Bridge Land Company 
5 shares London Flour Company 
20 shares London County Coal 
10 shares London and Glasgow Engineering 
15 shares Marseilles Kxtens:on 
150 shares Metropolitan Railway Warehousing 
14 shares New Devon Consols Copper Mining 
80 shares Nowgong Tea of Assim 
10 shares New Trelawny Silver Lead Mining 
1 Debenture Oriental Luland Steam Company, 8 per” 
cént. 
10 shares Panonia Leather 
10 shares Pendeen Consols 
4 shares Queensland Sheep [Investment 
45 Bonds Specia Bacis Miniug Company 
35 shares Thames Iron Works 
25 shares Thames Steam Tug and Lighteraze 
17,000 dols, Boads United States 6 per cent, 52) 


on! 

10 shares Wallachiin Petroleum Company 

10 shares West African Company 

40 shares West London Wharves 

20 shares Wholesale and Export Drug Company ‘ 

N.B. A large number of the above will be suld with- 
Out reserve. 

Catalogues and particulars may be had on application 
at the ollices of the London Stock aud Share Company ; 
also the ** Weekly Circular,” coutaining lists of securi- 
ties for negociatiov, with other special and general in- 
formation. 

Chas. Capper, M,P., Chairman. 
J. Watson Knight, Deputy Chairman. 

At the conclusion of this auction there will be a 
public emptivn (or purchasing) of Stocks, and Shares, 
when the Company will seek to buy of those who may 
offer at the lowest price (yrovided it does not exceed the 
limit of instructions received) shares in the followiug:— 

Albion Bank. 
Laud Securities Company. 
Tahiti Cotton Compauy. 
Atlantic aud Great Western Ruilway. } 
Debentures and Consolidated Bouds. 
Eric Railway Third Mortgage Bouds, 
Jndia-Rubber and Lelegraph (silver’s Works.) 
Telegraph to Ludia 
Uuited States’ Bonds, 18u7-1868. 
Do. do. 6 per cent. 5-20 Bon Is. 
Do. do. 5 per ceut, 1571-1574. 

Proprietors are invited to oifer any of the above, ia 
person or by letter. 

Farther particulars may be had on applicatioa at the 
Ottices of the London Stock and Share Company (Limi- 
ted), No. 1 Royal Exchauge Buildings, £.C. 


qour AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Business is conducted direct with South Australia 
and by Agency with the other Australian Colonies upon 


Current terms. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manayzer. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—Lhe Medical Profession for Tuirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headacue, heartbura, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieat it is 
especially adapted for ladies and childrea. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bond street, Loudon; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Caemists. 

CAUTION.—See that ‘‘Diuneford and Co.” is om 
each bottle aud red label over tue cork. 


ALE the YEAR ROUND, 
AND 


YEAR AFLER YEAR, 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS 
Are used by thousands, who thus ensure good health 
without paiu or iucouvenience, or scarcely any expedse. 
Lbis medicine may be resurted to at auy time. Guod 
etlects will resulc. 

Prepared by the Proprietors, T. ROBERTS and Co., 
Crane court, Fleet street, aud suld by all Chemists. 

*,* Note—The genuine Medicine has the words 
Parr'sLife Pills, in white letters on the Goverumsns 
Stamp ailixed to each box, 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


OF THE 

RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

To the Meeting held on November &th, 1866. 
Head Office, 37 Old Jewry, E.C. 


‘ors have to report the progress of the 
he twelve months.ending on the 31st 


5,0 oposals were submitted during the year, for 
os anuenes of £1,819,428 15s 2d. Of these the 
Directors selected for acceptance 4,550, and policies for 
the amount of £1,656,153 15s 7d were issued. 

The new premiums received within the year amounted 

445 128. 
<= income of the Society wes increased to 
£257,479 48 10d, of which amount £231,241 4s was 
derived from premiums, and £26,233 0s lod from 
erest on investments. 
inthe sum of £70,628 3s 11d was paid during the year 
for Assurance and Kndowment claims; after satisfac- 
tion of which, and of all other charges, a surplus of 
£117,688 5s 6d has been added to the invested funds. 

The Directors retiring on the present occasion are 
E.iward Solly, F.R.S., William Henry Thornthwaite, and 
James Lyne Hancock, Esqs., who, being eligible, are 
recommended by the Board for re-election. 

The Auditors, G. H. Ladbary, William Webb Venn, 
and William Whitelock, Esqs., retire, and again offer 
theniselves for election. 

The Directors consider that it will be desirable in 
future to close the acoounts on the 30th J une of each 
yeur instead of the 3Ist July as heretofore, and also to 
value the Assets and Liabilities and distribute Surplus 
Fur ds at intervals of three instead of five years. They 
propose that the first of the Triennial Investigations 
sivall take place in 1867; and Resolutions necessary for 
these objects will be submitted to the Shareholders at a 
Special Meeting. 

By order of the Board, 
F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
37 Old Jewry, London. 
DrREcTors. 
William Tabor, Esq., Chairman. 
H. C. T. Beadnell, Esq. Fdward Solly, F.R.S. 
J. Lyne Haneock, Esq. W. H. Thornthwaite, Esq. 
Ge«rge Lowe, F.R.S, George Tyler, Esq. 
Alfred Smee, E.R.S. Joseph Williams, Kaq. 
Funps. 


The Direct 
Society daring t 
July, 1566. 











Realized Assets OVGP....00+..s200040 £990,000 
Annual Income 4, ..+- seecosesece 257,000 
Sums Assured ,, ...... seseserees 7,000,000 
Bonvs. 
Years - Bonus |Sum Assured |’ 
existing. (50 Assured.) 4 additions. | and Bonus. 
£ € s. £ gs. 
17 1,090 200 0 1,200 0 
12 1,000 131 5 1,131 5 
7 1,000 53 1,053 15 














Moderate rates of Premium. 
A Director and Medical Officer in attendance daily. 
Assurances effected without delay. 
Claims promptly settled. 
Leans granted on real and personal security. 
Proposal forms, &c., to be obtained on application to 
the Society's agents; or to 
F, ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry ; 7 
Cornhill; aud Charing cross, London, 


TORRID, nie 5406000090060 sceceeeee £3,177,616 
Fire Premiums received in 1865......... oes 739,332 
Life Premiums received in 1865 ....+e.s+e00 250, lus 


Tue following are a few of the Advantages attaching to 
the Life Policies of this Company :— 

_ Moderate rates of premium for all descriptions of 
insurance. 

Fixed bonuses guaranteed by the numerous proprietary 
of an unlimited company. 

Whaole-world leave granted on reasonable terms. 

Policies held as securities are not considered void by 
this Office, although the assured should leave the pre- 
scribed limits, provided the holder inform the Office so 
500n as it comes to his knowledge, and pays the adequate 
extra premium. 

Claims are payable 30 days after admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 





EIGHTH DIVISION of PROFITS. 
OCKLIFE ASSURANCECOMPANY 
Established A.D. 1806, 
Accumulated Fund......... - £3,161,252 4s. 
The next Division of Profits will be mide in 13.8. 


Assurances effected during i 
tipipate therein. piacenteuseeniitinegesal 


ASSURANCE OF PROSPECTIVE BONUS 
The Assured may, without immediate outlay, secure 


the accruing bonus. 
a ; JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
15 New Bridge street, Loudon, E.C. 


EBLE MEMORIAL. COLLEGE 
at OXFORD, in Memory of the Author of ‘The 
Christian Year.” 


President—His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Hon. Treasurer—J. A. Shaw Stewart, Esq., 13 Queen's 
Gate, W. F 

Bon, Secretary—Hoary B. Pellew; Esq.) 22 Boltons, 


Office—3 Waterloo place, 8.W., London. 

A few months only have passed since the above pro- 
posal was placed before the Clergy and Laity of the 
Kingdom, and in that time the sum of £30,000. has been 
eontributed by more thav 1,500 subscribers. 

Although much remains to begdone, the Committee, 
encouraged by the response their appeal has met with, 
have decided that no time should bs lost in building and 
endowing the proposed College or Hall at Oxford, asa 
public and permanent expression of the love and 
reverence entertained for the Author of ‘‘ The’Christian 
Year.” 

Here young men, whom want of means would other- 
wise deprive of a University education, may, at a very 
small cost, be trained as Christian gentlemen; while 
the institution itself will supply a want long felt by 
those who have the interests of the Church of England 
most at heart. , 

Clergymen and laymen in any part of the United 
Kingdom, in the Colonies, or in foreign countries, who 
are willing to aid in carrying out the objects of the 
KEBLE MEMORIAL, are invited to communicate 
with the Hon. Secretary, to arrange plans for collecting 
and remitting contributions to the fund. 

Subscriptions may be spread over five years, and 
should be paid to the Hon. Treasurer, or to the account 
of the Trustees, at Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 
16 St. James's street, S.W., London; the Bank of Eng- 
land (Western’ Branch), burlington Gardens,: W. ; 
Messrs. Parsons and Co., Oxford; or Messrs. Mortlock 


and Co., Cambridge. 
HENRY E. PELLEW, Hon. Sec. 
3 Waterloo place, S.W. 
N.B.—Cheques seut tothe Hon. Sec. should be crossed 
“Herries and Co.;” and Post-Office orders made pay- 
able in St. James's street. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 

Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection the following 
specialities for the season :— 

HUNBING COATS of Searlet Milled Cloth; also of 
Milled and Treble Waterproof Devon and Melton Cioths. 

OVERCOATS for DRIVING of Milled and Treble 
Deven and Melton. Waterproof Cloths. These Coats 
are made with double-stitched edges and seams, in a new 
form, with great style and neatness. 

WATERPROOF DRIVING APRONS of Milled and 
Treble Devon Cloths, very handsomely finished, aud 
lined either with Cloth or Fur. 

OVERCOATS for the PROMENADE or Demi-Dress 
of light, warm, fine, soft Cloths, lined throughout with 
Silk quilted in Swang’ down. 

OVERCOATS, WRAPPERS for Evening or Travel- 
ling, of Waterproof-Milled Pilot and Cheviot Cioths. 

REEFING JACKETS of their CELEBRATED 
Waterproof PORTSMOUTH PILOTS. 

HUNTING BRBECHES, Riding and Walking 
Troasers of Buckskin, and Angolas in great variety. 

MORNING and EVENING SUITS for DRESS, or 
other special purposes. 

OVERCOATS of WATERPROOF TWEED, ONE 
GUINEA, Overcoats of Milled Melton, or Pilot Cloth, 
two, three, or four Guineas. For every article one 
fixed and moderate price is uniformly charged for cash 
Payments. In each depart t gi are kept 
ready for immediate use, or made to order at a fow 
hours’ notice. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester ; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


1 J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Koyal Family, and the Courts of Kurope. 
Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection specialities for 
the season for Ladies. 
Jackets, Coats, Overcoats, &c., &c. 
Parade Jackets, trimmed & la Militaire. 
Parade Frock Coats, ditto ditto. 
House Jackets. 
Marine Cloaks of Waterproof Tweed and Melton Cloths. 
The New Cape-Hooded Killarney Cloak, ditto, 
Linsey Jackets and Skirts. 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, One Guinea, 
Pateut Velvet Jackets and Skirts. 
The New Marine Cloth Jacket and Skirts. 
Real Fur-Seal Jackets. 
Riding Habits, &c., &c. 
H. J. and D, NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street ; 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; 00 
Bold street, Liverpool. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Kurope. 
Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection ialities for 














HE JAMAICA COMMITTEE 
. Offices: '65 ¥lectatreet, Loudou. 
THE TEN THOUSAND POUNDS' FUND. 


‘* He wonld conteat himself with stating simple facts 
—faots which a Royal Commission had authoritatively 
established, which two successive Ministers of the 
Queen had adopted'and acted upon, which both Houses 
of Parliament had aecepted, which the voice uf the peopte 
had ratified, and which fouad @ responsive echo im the’ 
heart and conscience of every ng! shman. Let the record 
tell its own simple tale. pefsons put to death, 600° 
persons or more flogged, 1,000 houses burned.’ An@: 
what did these things mean? What was the meaning 
of 439 deaths? It meant the death losses of a b 
in which, according to the usual! proportion, the number 
of killed and wounded was returned at upwards of 8,000; 
it meant far more than the English loss by death at the 
batile of the Alma. And what did the floggings mean ? 
They meant the reckless, ruthtegs, yes, in some i 
barbarous, punishment inflicted in the late hour of 
retributive Vengeance upon an uoresisting, & defenceless, 
au inferier people, by their weakness appealing to the 
justice and the protection of the strong. And what 
did burnings mean? They meant violeat ejectment 
from home, and shelter, and means of subsistemee, at 
the time when the tropical rains descended in their fury ; 
the ejectment of 4,000 or 5,000 human beings, most o 
them women and children. What, then, should he say 
of those hangings, shootings, floggings, and burnings? 
He would say this, that those deeds were enowgh to 
make the ear tingle and the cheek blush for shame in 
every person to whom the fair nameand fame of Kags 
land was dear.”—Extract from the speech of Mr. 
Roundell (Secretary to the late Royal Commission), at 
Skipton, 15th October, 1866. 

Coainman—JOHN STUART MILT, Esq., MP. 

Txaeasurer—P. A. Taylor, Esq., M.P. 

How, SecreTary—F’, W. Chessou, Esq. 
L. M. Aspland, Esq Godfrey Lushingten, Esq, 
John Bright, Esq, M.P. Lincoln's ies / 
Thomas Barnes, Ksq, M.Ps | Josep Lupton, Esq, Leeds 


Professor Beesley 
Jacob Bright, Esq 
Alderman Henry Brown, 
Bradfor 
Edward Baines, Esq, M.P. 
Captain A. B. Becher, R.N. 
Major Evans Bell 
Edmond Beales, Ksq 
Professor Cairues 
oseph Cowen, Esq, M.P. 
Alderman Joseph Clark, 
J.P., Southampton 
L. A. Chamerovzow, Es 
Jobn Davy, Esq, M.D, 
Ambleside 
William Evans, Esq 
J. H. Esteourt, Hsq 
Rev. Robert Kverest 
Professor Fawcett, M.P. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq, M.P- 
J. V. Godwin, Esq, ex- 
Mayor of Bradford 
Professor Huxley, F.R.S8, 
William Hargreaves, Esq 
Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq, 
Lincolu's Ina 
Isaac Holden, Esq, M.P. 
T. Rowley Hill, sq, Wor- 
cester 
Thomas Hughes, Bsq, M.P. 
Rev. Dr. Hovy 
Thomas Hare, Esq 
R, H. Hutton, Esq 
Robert Kell, sq, Bradford 
8. C. Kell, hsq, Bradford 
Heury Kelsall, Esq, Roch- 
dale 
Rev. W. C. Kinglake, M.A. 
J. M. Ludlow, Esq 


Richard Moore, Esq 

W. T. Malleson, Bsq 

Hugh Mason, Esq, J.P., 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

Samuel Morley, Esq 
Kdward Miall, Es 

Duncan MeLaren, Es, 

M.P. 

Professer F. W. Newann 
J. A. Nicholuy, £sq 

T. B. an Esq, MP: 

hk. N. Puilips, Esq, Me. 

jor Poore. . 

an. Seaey Richard 

’. O. Ryley, Wi 

Major R wean” ‘ous 
Professor Guldwin Smith 
Herbert Spencer; K 

Mf. J. Hack, Esq, F.G.8, 
Colonel Salwey 

Williant Shaen; Esq, M.A, } 
= i umphrey Saudwith, 


Titus Salt, Esq, Bradford 

Charies Scurge, eq, Bir 
mingham 

Hou. BE. Lyulph Stantey 

J. B. Smith, Esq, MP, 

Professor J. J. Tayter 


KE. B. Underhill, Baq, LL.D. 
dames White, Ksq, MP. 
Wraneis Taylor, chairman 
Manchester Vommittee 
Sir Jamés Watts, Manches- 


ter 
Samuel Watts, Esq,’ Maa- 





chester 
Sir Wilfrid Lawsu, Bart | Heury W. Wilberforce, Esq 
And six hundred other geatiernen 

The response which has-already been given to the 
Committee's appeal has justifid therm iu takig the first+ 
steps; and they hope, by the time the Courts resume 
their siitings, to be in possession of the opinion of 
eminent counsel as to the form of indictweut aud 
method of procedure. 

‘ihe process, owing to the distance of Jamaica and-- 
Other circumstances, will be very expensive; aud it is 
evident that the Committee will have tw eucouiter a 
powerful resistance, backed by all the resources of 
wealth. They deem it necessary, therefore, to apyeal' 
to the public te raise the Fund to Ten Thousand Pouuds, 
both in the form of douations and guarautees, 

Subscriptions should be forwardei to the Treasurer, 
Mr. P. A, Taylor, M.P., Aubrey House, Notting Hill; 
or to Mr. F. W. Chesson, the Hon. Secretary, 65 Fleet 
street, Londou. A complete list of subsoriptions will 
shortly be published. 

“ The Jamaica Papers” may be obtained at the uffice. 
They consist of a series of four pamphiets, explanatory of 
the so-cuiled rebellion in Jamaica aud of the legisiation 
which has culminated in receut eveuts. Toey alsov 
include a statement o/ the objects of Lhe association aud ¢ 
of the particular facts upon which its action is based. 





the season for Young Gentlemen's Dres:. 








ACCIDENTAL INSURANCE. 
[HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
: ASSURANCE COMPANY 
rant POLICIES covering ACCIDENTS of all ki 
in the STREETS or eleewhere, ta 
MODERATE R ATES of PRE J 
‘ AMPLE SECURITY eo 
BOM! Tand LIBERALSELr TLEMENT of CLAIMS, 
Offices—i4 Cornhill, E.G.; and 10 Regent street, S.W. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ep Tears, INDIGESTION. 
N22fON'S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
Sold 





Geutle Aperient and Pow. Toni 
! erful Tonic. 
everywhere, in bottles, ls lid, 28 9d, and Ils, 





Negligé Suits .. -£4111 6 to £3 3 0 
Dress Suits «.... 212 6 440 
Knickerbocker Suits :'s @ 220 
Highland Dress ....++.. 2 2 0 1010 0 
Oo wocccecoccccce O15 6 220 
Portsmouth Pilot Reeting Jackets, 253, accord- 
ing to size. 
Hats, Caps, Shirts, Hosiery, &c., adapted for 
each suit, 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street ; 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these’ goods, for witich Howard aud Sons 
have so high « reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material aud workmansuip 
ewployed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sous solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
au indispensable luxury iu every drawing-rvom. 








BY ROYAL OOMMAND; 
\ ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
a TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the atteution of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 

il of his prod which, for quality of 
material, easy action, aud great durability, will ensure- 
universal preference, 

They can be obtained Retail~of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Birex 
mingham; 91 Jon street, New York ; amd at 37 Graces 
church street, Londoa, 





7iELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING. 
CANDLES. From Is. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. | 
FIELDS’ PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 
FINE CANDLES, (the Original), ls 84 per Ie “Lo be 
had of all dealers iu Town aud Country. 
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THE GLOBE LIBRARY. 


—o—— 

MACMILLAN and CO, call the attention of 
the Public to their Series of GLOBE EDI- 
S, now in course of Publication, com- 
“ SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 

ORKS,” Burns’ Poetry, Milton’s Poetry, 
Scotts’ Poetry, and other Works, which are in 
preparation. 

M. and CO. hope gradually to produce a 
GLOBE LIBRARY of the great Authors of 
the World, edited with the utmost care by 
eminent literary men, and in the best style of 
printing, paper, and binding. 


They can refer with confidence to their 
GLOBE EDITION of SHAKESPEARE, which 
has already reached a sale of nearly 80,000 
copies; 


—_o— 
THE GLOBE EDITION 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS, 


In One Compact Volume, royal feap. 8vo, beautifully 
printed on toned paper, 


Edited by W. G. Cuark and W. Atpis Wricsxt, 
Is now publishing as follows :— 
Complete, in paper covers, 2s 6d; cloth, 3s 6d. 
ALSO, in FIVE SIXPENNY PARTS, 
PART I. of which is NOW READY, containing 
NINE PLAYS, price 6d. 


Om 
The following are in preparation, uniform with the 
** Globe Shakespeare.” 

1. The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
MILTON. Edited, with Text collated from the 
best Authorities, with Iatroduction and Notes, by 
Professor Masson. 


2. The POETICAL WORES of ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited, with Life, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 


3. The POETICAL WORES of Sir 
WALTER SCOTT. With Biographical and Critical 
Memoir by Francis Turner PALGRAVE, and New 
Introductions to the Larger Poems. 


MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 


SPECTACLES. 


ERFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER,. 

An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
FOCAL LENGTH of EACH EYE—these very fre- 
pened differing—forming the only safe method for 

uiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so as to pre- 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 

From Princrpat Sir Davin BrewsTER. 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom’s apparatus for 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-gl , and 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 
purposes,” 








Prices most moderate. 
SALOM AND ©CO, 
137 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 
and 98 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
ROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 
63 New Ear! street, 
34 Bread street, } London, B.C. 
59 GrorGE SquaRE, GLASGow. 
2 Gorge Piazzas, LIVERPOOL, 








IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
oo 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Caution.—Several sorts of Extract of Meat having 
a = in the market, LIEBIGS EXTRACT of 
AT COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London, give 
Dotice that theirs is the only extract of meat analyzed and 
guaranteed genuine by Baron Liebig (the Director of the 
scientific department of the Company), and authorized 
by him to be desiguated by the above names. Every 
jar of the Company's Extract bears Baron Liebig’s 
certificate. The Trade supplied at wholesale prices. 
According to Baron Liebig’s last analysis, this Extract 
contains 13°5 water and 22's phosphates. 


fhe INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever intr uced ; re- 
stores to their normel condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. It is a specific 
for debility of all kinds, and from iis containing, among 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
| sg highly beneficial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
ice 8s. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
po come Te ———— and Co., 520 Oxford 
et, W.C., an lum street, Fenchurch street, 
E.C., London. , 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The GAY SCIENCE. Essays towards 
a Science of Criticism. By E. 8. Dattas. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. (Next week. 


POL RE ENCES ; 
or, Life in the South Pacific Islands. By W. T. 
Pritcwarp, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L., formerly H.M.’s 
Consul! at Samoa and Fiji. With Illustrations, and 
a Preface by Dr. Seemann. Demy 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 
The 


VEGETABLE WORLD. By 
Louis Fieurer. Author of the “ World before the 
Deluge,” &c., &c. Translated from the French. 
With 447 Illustrations, drawn chiefly from Nature, 
by M. Faquet, and 24 full-page Illustrations. Demy 
8v0. [Ready this day. 


The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. 
By Lovis Frovrer. With 25 Ideal Landscapes of the 
Ancient World, designed by Riou; and 208 Illustra- 
tions of Animals, Plants, and other Fossil Remains, 
&c. Corrected from the Fifth French Edition. 
Second Edition. Revised and enlarged by H. W 
Bristow, F.R.S., of the Geological Survey of Eng- 
land and Wales. Demy. (Ready. 


The aEe of the UNIVERSE. Fcap. 

vo, 78 6d. 

OLD MEMORIES of the STUKELEYS. 
Crown 8vo, bevelled cloth, gilt, 7s 6d. 


New Novels to be had at all Libraries. 


GEMMA. ByT. A. Trollope. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. ( This day. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT. By Charles 
READE. 3 vols. post 8vo. (2nd Edition. 


ONLY GEORGE: a Story. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. (2nd Edition, this de 


SWEET SEVENTEEN. A Home ana 
Colonial Story. By ARrnuR Locker. 3 vols. post 
8vo. (2nd Edition, iv the press. 


CRADOCK NOWELL: a TALE of the 
= FOREST. By R. D. Brackmore. 3 vols. post 
vO. 


AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE. 
By «New Writer. Post 8vo. (2nd Edition. 
A PRODIGY: a TALE of MUSIC. 
By H. F. Cnortey. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
193 PICCADILLY. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48,and 5s 

er ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s and 2s 6d per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 8s 6d per 


ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 6s 6d per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 
per ream. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; ruled, 53 6d per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 64, 6s 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000. 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s 
er 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 





en 


NEW WORKS by JOHN TIMBs, 
Now ready, 

NOOKS and CORNERS of English 
LIFE, PAST and PRESENT. By Joux lives, 
Author of “ Strange Stories of the Animal World.” 
With Illustrations. 
6s 6d, gilt edges. 

Uniform in size and price, 


STRANGE STORIES of the ANIMAL 


Post 8vo, price 63, Cloth ; 


WORLD. A Book of curious Contributions to 
Natural History. By Joun Tips. With 7 
Illustrations. 


“Among all the books of the season that will be 
studied with profit and pleasure, there is not one more 
meritorious in aim or more successful in execution." 
Athenzum. 

GrirritH and Farran, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





New Illustrated Works for the Young. 


LIGHTSOME and the LITTLE 
GOLDEN LADY. Written and illustrated by 
C. H. Bennerr. 24 Engravings. Feap. 4to, pricg 
3s 6d, cloth elegant; 4s 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 


The EARLY START in LIFE. By 
EmuriA Marnyat Norris (Daughter of Captain 
Marryat). Post 8vo, price 53, cloth elegant. 


CASIMIR, the LITTLE EXILE. By 
pe PgzacHey. Post 8vo, prics 4s 64, cloth 
elegant. 


LUCY’S CAMPAIGN; A Story of 
Adventure. By Mary and Carnertne Leg, 
Feap. 8vo, price 38, cloth elegant. 


The HOLIDAYS ABROAD: or, Right 
at Last. By Emma Davenport. Feap. 8y», price 
2s 6d, cloth extra. 


GERTY and MAY. By the Author of 
‘Granny's Story Box.” Price 23 64d, cloth extra ; 
8s 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 


HELEN in SWITZERLAND. By the 
Hon. AvausTa BETHELL. Price 3s 6d, cloth extra; 
4s 6d, coloured, gilt e iges. 

WILD ROSES; or, Simple Stories of 
Country Life. By FRANCES FReEeLING BropeRie 
(Daughter of Thomas Hood). Post 8vo, price 3s 6d, 
cloth elegant. 

NURSERY TIMES; or, Stories about 
the Lite Ones. By an Old Nurse. Pric3 33 6d, 
cloth ; 4s 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 


The SURPRISING ADVENTURES of 
the CLUMSY BOY CRUSOE. By Cures H. 
Ross. With 23 Coloured Illustrations. I-nperial 
8vo, price 23, fancy cover. 


INFANT AMUSEMENTS; or, How to 
Make a Nursery Happy. With Practical Hints to 
Parents and Nurses on the Moral and Pxysical 
Training of Children. By W. H. G. Ktnasrtoy, 
Post 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 

Garirrira and Farray, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 








ONDON LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's square, London. 
Founded in 1841, 
Patron—H.R.H. The Prince of WALES. 
Prestpent—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Medern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member- 
ship, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to eountry and 
ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edis 
tion), just published, price 153; to members, 103 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariau. 





An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of I . 
Stationery Cabiaets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scaler, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 


Established 1841. 
ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 


Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 
BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is very superior to 
recent importations of Cognac, recommended by the 
Medical Profession, and extensively used in Hospitals. 
In bottles, 38s per doz., or in a case 39s, railway carriage 


paid, 

HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent street, 8S.W. Estab- 
lished 1829, 














TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and whol bitter in existence; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a geutle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemeu, Wine Merchauts, Con- 
fectioners, aud others, at 303. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS aud 0),, \Vorcester, 











FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEAN E'S. 


ESTABLISHED s.D. 1700. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. é 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tia 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 30a., 40s., 638. 
DEANE'S—Papier Maché Tea-Trays in sets, from 21g, 
New Patterns constantly introduced. é 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Uras, with Loysel’g 
and other patent improvements. 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock-Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bathe 
rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons in all modern and 
appruved patteras. : 
DEANE'S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &. : 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornica-poles; a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin aud Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. : 
DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well mad@ 
strong, and serviceable. E 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Cat 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 
DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns fq 
Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 633. 
New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, 
gratis aod post-free. 


DEANE and CQO, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, " @ 
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“WM. H. ALLEN AND CO0.S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


—o—_ 
The HIS f the BRITISH EM- 
. a. ye the Appointment of Lord 


BE n r 
iodine in 1844 to the Death of Lord Canning in 
1862. By LroneL JAMES TROTTER, late of the 2nd 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth (1866), 32s. 

* FTere we have before us the first volume of an emi- 
sentiy readable history......-- The arrangement of the 
matter, the style, and, above all, the spirit which per- 
vades his pages are worthy of preat commendation. ‘Mr. 
Trotter is singularly free from the faults of a partizan 
writer....++-+++ The volume concludes with a masterly 
criticism on Lord Dallousie’s character and services,"— 
Calcutta Englishman, March 17, 


YESTERDAY and TO-DAY in INDI4. 


3 sEY BLANCHARD, Esq. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
— [Just ready. 


The MOGHUL EMPIRE, after the 
DEATH of AURUNGZER. An Historical Sketch. 
By H. G, KEENE, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 1 vol. 
8yo. (Jn December. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Pro- 
fessor D. T. ANSTED, M.A. 1 thick vol. post 8vo. 
[Jn November. 


DOMESTIC LIFE, CHARACTER, and 
CUSTOMS of the NATIVES of INDIA. By James 
Kerr, M.A., late Principal of the Hindu College, 
Calcutta. Post 8vo, 103 64. 

“A work of considerable interest, abounding in 
observation and anecdote, and written in a spirit of 

honesty and fairness."—Daily News, Aug. 5, 1865. 


CELEBRATED NAVAL and MILI- 
TARY TRIALS. By Perer Burke, Serjeant-at- 
Law, Author of ‘Celebrated Trials Connected with 
the Aristocracy" aud of “The Romance of the 
Forum.” Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

*,* This volume contains, in a popular form, a series 
of trials never before coll d tugeth ly, those 
stirring and most remarkable judicial investigations 
which have been at various periods connected with the 


Army and Navy. 


The FIRST AGE of the CHURCH. 
By the Rev. H.N. Oxennam. 2 vols. post Svo, 21s, 


GERMAN LIFE end MANNERS as 
seen in SAXONY in tha PRESENT DAY. With 
Illustrations. By Henry Maynew, Esq. Second 
Edition. 1 thick vol. post 8vo, 7s. 


The ENGLISH STAGE, from BET- 
TERTON to EDMUND KEAN. By Dr. Doran. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 


London: Wma. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 
8.W. 


Bengal Fusiliers. 











Demy 8vo, 3s; or with Preface, by the Rev. T. Hartley, 
M.A., Rector of Winwick, 3s 6d. 


WEDENBORG on HEAVEN and 
HELL; also, the Intermediate State, or World of 
Spirits. A relation of things heard and seen. 

*,* This Work treats on the following and other 
Bubjects :—That Heaven and Hell are from the human 
race—That every Angel is in a perfect human form— 
That Heaven consists of innumerable societies—Ou the 
Sun, Light and Heat, Space and Time, in Heaven—On 
Innocence and Peace in Heaven—On Infants in Heaven 
=—On Employments in Heaven. 

Acomplete List of Swedenborg’s Works may be had 
on application. 

C, P. Atvey, 36 Bloomsbury street, London, W.C. 





Miss BRADDON'S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 
ZINE. 


On November 24, price 1s, 


> &£GEBaA V¥ EE »& 
A London Magazine, conducted by M. E. 
Brappon. 
ConTENTS OF No. IL 

1—Birds of Prey. A Novel. By the Author of“ Lady 

Audley’s Secret,” &c. Illustrated by M. Ellen 
Edwards, 

Book the First—Fatal Friendship. . 
Chapter V.—The Letter from the ** Alliance” 


Office. 
» VL—Mr. Burkham'’s Uncertainties. 
Book the Second—The Two Macaires. 
Chapter IL—The Golden Temple. 
: » IL—The Easy Descent. 
2—Ten and Twenty. Illustrated by Edith Dunn. 
8—Hill Scaudals, By S. Laman Blanchard. 


4—Jacob Snider, Inventor, A Memoir. By Jobn 
Scoffern, M.B. 

—— Dramatic and Legendary. By Jobn Oxen- 
ford, 


6—University Union Clubs. 
7—The Deuth Walk. A Story Poem. By William 
Duthie. Illustrated by C. J. Staniland. 
8—Stage Jewels. A Tale. By Dutton Cook. 
9—brough Cornwall. 
10—On Balls. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
1l—Belgravian Prose Ballads.—No. II. The Friendly 


Chop. 
12—The fr n Casket. A Tale of the Travaux Forcés. 
In Three Parts, Part the Second, Illustrated 
by F. J. Skill, 
13—A Sunset Idyl. By S. H. Bradbury (Quallon). 
Office: Warwick House, Paternoster row, London. 


BOMBARDMENT of VALPARAISO. 
a The PAMPHLET lately announced in the 

Times and other papers is NOW READY for DIs- 
TRIBUTION, and can be obtained gratis at Messrs. 
Letts, Son, and Co.'s, Royal Exchange; and Mr. J. C. 
Hotten, 74 Piccadilly, 





8vo, price 58; gilt edges, 5s 6d. 
By the same Author. 


The WIFE'S TRIALS. A Tale. Toned 
paper, fcap. 8vo, 38 6d; gilt edges, 4s, 


The LILLINGSTONES of LILLING- 
a Toned paper, fcap. 8vo, 53; gilt edges, 
s 6d. 


CAMPION COURT. A Tale of the 
Days of the Ejectment, Two Hundred Years Ago. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s; gilt edges, 5s 6d. 


The LIFE of Dr. ARNOLD. Toned 
paper, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE;; or, the Chain 
and its Links. By Emma Jane Wornoise, Author 
of “The Wife's Trials,” “The Lillingstones,” 
“ Campion Court,” “Sir Julian's Wife,” “ Life of 
Dr. Arnold,” &. Toned piper, feap. 8vo, 5s; gilt 
edges, 53 Gd. 

ee 

NEW WORK by the Rev. J. H. INGRAHAM, Author 

of * The Prince of the House of David.” 


The THRONE of DAVID. In 1 vol 


feap. 8vo, price 5s. 





NEW WORK BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 


Sir JULIAN’S WIFE. A Tale. 


In 1 Vol. fcap. 


By the same Author. A New Edition. 


The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; 
or, Three Yearsin the Holy City. By the Rev. J. 
 iocnamn, With 8 Iilustrations, Feap. 8vo, 

3 6d. 

The PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel in 
Bondage. By the Author of “The Prince of the 
oe of David.” With 8 Illustrations. Feap. 8yo, 

3. 


——_o——_- 
Just ready, a New Edition of 
NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jeru- 
salem. By Mrs. J. B. Wene. With 44 Illustrations 
by Gilbert and Bartlett. Feap. 8vo, 78 6d. 
ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT 
MINDS. By the Author of “ Nursery Rhymes,” 
Illustrated with 249 Woodcuts. Feap. 80, 58; 
Cheap Edition, in 2 vols. 18mo, 1s 6d, cloth, 
NURSERY RHYMES for INFANT 
= Illustrated Edition. Idmo, 28 6d; 18mo, 
8 6d. 
PAYNE’S SELECT POETRY for 
= With a Steel Frontispiece. 18mo, 
's Od, 


London: VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





COMPLETION OF DR. FAIRBAIRN'S BIBLE-DICTIONARY. 
Just published, in 2 largo vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, £3 12s. 


THE IMPERIAL BIBLE-DICTIONARY, 
HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, AND DOCTRINAL. 
By NUMEROUS EMINENT WRITERS. 


Edited by Rev. Parrick Famsairy, D.D., Author of “ Typology of Scripture,” “Commentary on 
Ezekiel,” &c. 


With many hundred Engravings on Wood and Steel. 
BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 





NEW WEEKLY SERIAL STORY BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE 
LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET, 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


With Illustrations by George H. Thomas, will be commenced on Saturday, the Ist of December 
next, and continued Weekly. Price SIXPENCE. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








PURCHASERS SHOULD 


SEWING MACHINES. 


SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 

In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible F 

fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on ae Machines at the 

Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 

Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted 
Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 


‘eed motion, 








WEALE'’S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 


A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 
Virtue Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner, London. 





This day, handsomely ar tartan cloth, gilt edges, 
3a 6d. 


fMHE ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
SCOTTISH SONGS, from the Sixteenth to the 

Nineteenth Century. Edited by Cartes Mackay, 

LL.D. New Edition, carefully revised by CHaRLes 

Rocenrs, LL.D., Author of “ Familiar Illustrations of 

Scottish Life,” &., &c. 

London : Houtsron and Waicut, 65 Paternoster row. 


For SCHOOL, COLLEGE, and GENERAL 
REFERENCE. 

Cloth, red edges,10s 64; half morocco, 13s. 
TPHE STUDENT'S ENGLiSH DIC- 

TIONARY, ET YMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, 
aud EXPLANATORY. By Joan Ogitvie, LL.D. With 
about 400 Engravings ou Wood. 

“ The best etymological dictionary we have yet seen 
at all within moderate compass.”—Spectator. 
Biackie and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
shapes constantly on view for selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
at T. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufacwry, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, W., aud 34 and 35 Cuarles street, 
Oxford street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 
post-free. 














Just published, extra cloth, toned paper, price 3s 6d. 
OETHE’S MINOR POEMS. Trans- 
A lated by E, Cuawnes, late Captain 77th Regi- 
ment. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Limp cloth, price 1s, 
YSTEMATIC MEMORY: or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Me 
Better. L = ae — —— — submi 
is so simple, that the schoolboy can acquire it as readily 
as the accomplished scholar. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, 1 vol., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
L227" GRANGE. A Novel. By 


J.R. 8. Hagrnaron. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 38 6d. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Suorrer, Editor of “A Book of Eng- 
lish Poeury,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before.” mm op oe a ‘on ola 

“Asa of poetry for presentation or 
we know of none Sgual to it.” St. James's Onronicle. . 

London: F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook 
“ A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 
“ A charming volume.”—Sun. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





! 
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NOTICE.—_A NEW HISTORICAL WORK BY J. HENEAGE JESSE, Author 
of “The Court of England Under the Stuarts,” &c. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND REIGN OF 
KING GEORGE THE THIRD; 


WITH ORIGINAL LETTERS OF THE KING, AND OTHER UNPUBLISHED MSS. 
In 8 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





The REGENCY of ANNE of|NEW and POPULAR NOVELS at 
AUSTRIA. By M. W. Freer, Author of “The every Library in the Kingdom, in 8 vols. 
Married Life of Anne of Austria.” 2 Vols. 8vo. P 
TrinsLEY Brotuers, 18 Catherine street. Paul Massie; a Romance. [ Ready. 
Archie Lovell. By the Author of “Miss 
From WATERLOO to the PENIN- Forrester,” “ The Morals of Mayfair,” &¢. (Ready, 
SULA, ByG. A. Sata, Author of * My Diaryin | Bent, not Broken A Novel. By GEORGE 
x ’ . Bri . . A Novel. By George 
— a : — 18 Catt — wna an MANVILLE Fenn. In 3 vols. [Just ready. 
NS ROTHERS, atherine § et 7 7 
PR, ace ca bhatt toe land aetna The Forlorn Hope. A Novel. By Epmunp 
anee. 3 . r Early in De By 
The BATTLE-FIELDS of 1866. By Yates. J vols. [£arly in December 
, Epwarv Dicey, Author of “Rome in 136)"’ | The Race for Wealth. By the Author of 
1 vol. [Next week, _ “George Geith,” &c, [ Ready. 
TinsLey Brotruers, 18 Catherine street. TinsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street, 








—o 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol., handsomely bound, cloth gilt. 


SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. 
Edited by ANDREW HALLIDAY. 


List OF CONTRIBUTORS. 
AUTHORS. 


T. W. Robertson 
‘Thomas Archer 
Andrew Halliday 





THE 


Henry S. Leigh 
Charles Furtado 
Edmund Falconer 


Charles Millward 
Henry J. Byron 
W.S. Gilbert 


J. R. Planché 
James Hannay 
John Oxenford 


Arthur Sketchley “ Nicholas” Godfrey Turner Tom Hood 
J. C. Brough W. B. Tegetmier Artuur Locker Clement Scott 
Charles Quin Arthur A’ Beckitt 


Walter Thornbury 


. & ug 
H. Sutherland Edwards 
E. L, Blanchard 


Artemus Ward 


ARTISTS. 
J. D. Watson Gordon Thompson Samuel Palmer Harry Rogers 
G. Du Maurier Paul Gray H. Sandercock T. Scott 
Harrison Weir W. S. Gilbert K. Huil 


A. B. Houghton 
George Cruikshank 
Gustave Doré 
William Brunton 


E. Weedon 


Alfred Thompson 
— Lawson 


Matt Morgan 
E. C, Barnes 


Lionel Henley 
F. Barnard 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 

















NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES LEVER. 
Just published. 


SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. 
By the AUTHOR of “HARRY LORREQUER,” “TONY BUTLER,” &c. 
In 3 vols. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








In the press, 2 vols., with a Map, price 21s, cloth. 
MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR 
FOR INDEPENDENCE. 
By HEROS VON BORCKE, Chief of Staff to General J. E. B. Stuart. 
[Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. ] 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Lendon. 








ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


0 
In a handsome Quarto Volume, beautifully bound from a design by Jonny Letcuron, F.S.A. 


THE NEW TABLE-BOOK ; 
OR, PICTURES FOR YOUNG AND OLD PARTIES. 
Drawn by FREDERICK ELTZE. 
With “A Copy of Verses” to each Picture, and a Page for “ Everybody's Favourite.” 
Edited by MARK LEMON. [Zn November. 
0 


In a few days, uniform in sizo with the Illustrated “Caudle Lectures,” and handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt, price 15s. 


THE STORY OF A FEATHER. 


By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
With upwards of 70 full-page and half-page Illustrations and Initials. 
Drawn by G. DU MAURIER. 
BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


— r = 




















Price Sixpence. 
On November 28, stitched in a handsome wrapper, and eontaining 80 pages of letter-press and 20 


Illustrations, six on toned paper. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


ONCE A WEEK. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 





13 Great MARLBOnovGH srreet, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 
——_9———— 
NEW AMERICA. By William Hep- 


wortH Dixon. 2 vols. 8vo. (Jn the press 


The LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWoop 
From his Private Correspondence and Famil 
Papers. By Exiza Meregyarp. 2 vols, 8yo, wi 
Portraits, and above 3u0 beautiful Illustrations, 428, 

“ The author has achieved a work not less creditable 
to herself than it is indispensable to all who wish to 
know anything about Euglish ceramic art and its great 
inventor. The two volumes are in themselves marvelg 
of decorative and typograpuical skill.” — Saturday 

Review. 

A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS; 
By J. C. Jearrreson, Barrister at-Law. 2 yolg, 
8yo. 

A WINTER with the SWALLOWs., 


By Maritpa Beruam Eowarps. 8vo, with Luge 
trations, 153. 


TRAVELS in FRANCE and GER- 
MANY in 1865 and Lov6; including a Steam Voyage 
down the Dunube, aud a Rule across the Mountaing 
of European Turkey, from Belgrade to Moutenegro, 
By Captain Spencer. 2 vols,, 21s. 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of LONDON 


LIFk. By the Author of “* Mirk Abbey.” 2 vols. 
ooo 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Author of “ Agnes," &c. 3 vols. 
“A book of great power and beauty, a perfect work of 
its kind.""—Post. 


ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOUR. 


HOOD, By George MacDonaxp, M.A. $vols. 
“ Whoever reads this book once will read it many 
times.”— Pall Mall Gazelle. 


KINGSFORD. By the Author of “Son 
aud Heir.” 2 vols. 21s. 
“A most interesting and enthralling work.”=-Sun, 


LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 


of “ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 


RACHELS SECRET. By the 


Author of ‘‘The Master of Marton.” 3 vols, 


CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author 


of “ No Church,” * Owen,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 








Just published, in fcap. 8vo, pp. 769, price 6s, cloth; or 
with the Glossary separately, in 2 vols. price 7s, cloth; 
also alarge-paper kidition, of 90 copies only, illustrated 
with 40 Phovographs from scares Prints, Drawings, 
and existing Kemains of the Old Wails, Towers, 
Gates, and other Antiquities of Yarmouth, in super- 
royal 8vo, price 63s, half-bound in morocco, with gilt 
top. 

REAT YARMOUTH and LOWE- 
STOFT; Chapters on the Topography, Nataral 

History, and Archeology of the Mast Coast; with a fall 

and Statistical Account of its Herring Vishery, and an 

Etymological and Comparative Glossary of the Kast 

Anglian Dialect. By JouN GREAVES NALL. 

“Ic is very rarely that we come across a guide-book 

80 thorough and so acceptable as this.”—H.waminer. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





LONDON UNIVERSIVY COLLEGE B.A, EXAMI- 
NATION. 


This day, price Is. 
OPE’S ESSAY on CRITICISM 
(wich has teen chosen as one of the subjects 
for the above Examination), annotated and specially pre 
pared for the use of Candidates by SamueL Ng, 
Author of * Culture and Self-Culture,” &c. 
London: Houtston and Wricut, 65 Paternoster row. 








PALESIINE and the SINAITIC PHNINSULA, 
This day, in 4 vols. demy 8v0, price 32s, 
rMmHE COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY 

of PALESTINE and the SINAITIC PENIN- 
SULA. By Professor Cant Rirrer, of berlin. Trans- 
lated and adapted tothe use of Biblical Students. By 
WitiuM L, Gace. 


Edinburgh : T. and T. Clank. 
London: HamMILTon, ApaMs, aud Co. 





Immediately, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 


AMIESON’S DICTIONARY of the 
SCOTTISH LANGUAGE; abridged by Jonn 
JoHNsToN. An entirely new Edition, revised and 
enlarged. By Joun Lonomurr, A.M., LL.D., Editor of 
** Walker and Webster Combined,” “ Walker's Rhyming 
Dictiouary,” &e. 
Edinburgh: Witu1aM P. Noro. London: Simxrnp, 
MansHa.t, and Co. 


OTHIC WAREHOUSE.—Aberdeen 
Waterworks.—The BULLDUR of THIS WEEK, 
4d., or by post Od., contains:—Fine Views of Warehouse 
in Thames street and Gatehouses in Prague—Full 
Account of Waterworks at Aberdeen—Tale of a Strike 
Caution to Woolwich Academy— Decoration of St 
| James's, Piccadilly, aud Sv. Pancras New Church—The 
Etfort to Save the Harvest—Architecture aud the Indus 
trial Arts, and many other interesting articles.—1 York 
street, W.C., aud all Newsmen. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The RETURN of the GUARDS and 


OTHER POEMS. By Sir Francis H. Dov.e, Bart. 
Feap. 8v0, cloth, price 7s. 


NEW BOOK by REV. F. D. MAURICE, M.A., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge. 


The COMMANDMENTS CONSIDERED 
as INSTRUMENTS of NATIONAL R®FORMA- 
TION. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. Crown 


8vo, price 4s 6d. (Just ready. 


ARISTOTLE on FALLACIES; or the 
Sophistici Elenchi. With a Translation and Notes, 
by EDWARD Poste, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 8vo, cloth, price 83 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
PHYSIOLOGY. By T. H. Huxvey, F.RS. With 


numerous Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, price 43 61. 
(Just ready. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS, 
with Numerous Examples. By J. Topuunrer, 
M.A., F.R.S. 18mo, cloth, price 28 6d. [Just ready. 


CATVLLI VERONENSIS LIBER. Re- 


cognovit R. Exits, Collegii Trinitetis apvd Oxon- 
jenses Socivs. 18mo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The ALPS of HANNIBAL. By Wr- 


iam Joun Law, formerly Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. With Map and Plan. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 


price 21s. ( Th’s day. 
GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two 
Brorners. New Edition, with New Biographical 
Preface and Portraits. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, és. 
(Just ready. 
The ILIAD of HOMER. Translated 


into English Accentuated Hexameters by Sir Joun 
F. W. Herscnet, Bart., K.H., M.A., F.R.S., &c, 
beautifully printed on toned paper, with Vignette 
after the antique, engraved ty Jeens. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 18s. 


LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the IRISH 
CELTS. Collected and arranged by Parrick 
Kennepy. With Vignette Title and Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


TRAINING in THEORY and PRAC- 
TICE. By A. Macraren (Oxforl). With Fron- 
tispiece and other I!lustretions. Demy 8vo, hand- 
somely bound iu cloth, price 73 61. 

“ All rowing ‘men, and in fact all men who contem- 
plate training for any object whatever, should reid this 
book.”—Land and Water. 


FOURTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK : 


a Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account 
of the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized World 
for the Year 1867. By Frepeatck Martin. Crown 
8y0. [ December. 


Macm1ttan and Co., London. 





CLARENDON PRESS. 
This day is published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s 64. 

A TYPOGRAPHICAL GAZETTEER. 
Attempted by the Rev. Henry Corron, D.C.L., 
Archdeacon of Cashel, late Sub-Librariau of the 
Bodleian Library. Second Series. 

Just realy, 8vo, cloth, price 19s 6d. 


XENOPHONTIS OPUSCULA POLI- 
TICA FQUESTRIA et VENATICA eum ARRI- 
ANI LIBELLO de VENATIONE. Ex Recensione 
et cum Annotationibus LUDOVICL DINDORFII, 

Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press; and Pub- 

oo for the University by MacmiLLan and Co., Lou- 

on. 








Now ready, with 400 Illustrations, post Svo, 500 pp. 
price 12s 6d, cloth (postage, 74d). 
HE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK of 
- ELECTRICITY; including Magnetism, Voltaic 
Electricity, Electro-Magnetism, Diamagnetism, Mag- 
neto-Electricity, Thermo-Flectricity, aud Electric Tele- 
graphy. _ Being a Condensed Résumé of the Theory and 
Application of Electrical Science, including its latest 
Practical Developments, particularly as relating to 
Aerial and Submarine Telegraphy. By Henry M. 
Noap, Ph.D.. F.RS., F.C.S.; Lecturer on Chemistry at 
St. George's Hospital, Author of “‘ A Manual of Eleciri- 
city,” &. 
s eae : Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, 








A New Edition, with many Valuable Additions. 
In 1 thick vol., the 13th Edition, price 16s. 
N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


Describing the Symptoms, Causes, and correct 
Treatment of Diseases, with a large Collection of 
approved Prescriptions, &c. Forming a Comprehensive 
aa pmo for ~y Clergy, Families, Emigrants, &. 

y TI. J. Granam, M.D, Feil f the f 
Physicians of Edinburgh. — eammictamensie 
“Of all the Medical Guides that have come to our 
Saat, this is by far the best. For fulness and com- 
| neg they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham’s.”"— 
Steen enetlling every publication of its class."—British 
“Popular works have been Published b. 
E ‘ several 
pees practitioners—but none of them saahd these iw 
r. Graham."— Medical Circular, Jan., 1362. 


London: Published by 
¥ : ed by Simpxin, MarsuAtt, and Co. 
Stationers’ Hall Court. Sold by all Booksellers. , 





TRUBNER AND CO.'S 
PUBLICATIONS & WORKS 
IN THE PRESS. 
—o —— 


Poems, Selected from the Works of the 
great Hungerian Bard, Alexander Petili, Translated 
from the Magyar, with biographical and critical Intro- 
duction by Sir John Bowring, K.C.B., LL.D., &e., &e. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


Geological Sketches. By L. Agassiz. 
With Portrait and numerous Lilustrations. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 64. Ready. 
Contents:—America the Old World—The Silurian 

Resch—The Fern Forests of the Carboniferous Period 

—Mountains and their Origin—The Growth of Con- 

tinents—The Geological Middie Age—The Tertiary Age 

and its Charatteristic Anima's—The Formation of 

Giaciers—Intern.l Structure and Progression of Glaciers 

— External Appearance of Glaciers. 


Institutes of the Laws of Ceylon. By 
Henry Byerley Thomson, Second Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Ceylon. Iu 2 vols. 8vo 

[ Nearly ready. 


History of Rationalism: embracing a Sur- 
vey of the Present State of Protestant Theology. By 
Rev. John F. Hurst, A.M. With appendix of Litera- 
ture. Revised and enlargel from the 3rd American 
Edition. Small 8vo, cloth. (In the press. 


Work and Play: a Now Volume of Essays, 
Light aud Serious. By Miss Frances Power Cobba, 
(Jn the press. 


History of the Dervishes. With 20 Illus- 
trations. By J. P. Brown, Interpreter to the Ameri- 
can Legation at Constantinople. (Za the press. 


A Volume of Sermons, by the Right Rev- 
the Bishop of Natul. (Jn the press. 


The Principles of Linguistic Science. 
hy William D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit in 
Yule College, Newhaven. Crown 8vo, c'oth. 

(Jn the press. 


Nursery Tales, Traditions, and His- 
tories of Zulus. In English and Zalu. By Rev. Heary 
Callaway, M.D. Part I. 8vo, 2a. [ This day. 


A Handbook of Modern Arabic: consist- 
ing of a Practice! Grammar, with numerous examples, 
&e. By F.W. Newman. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


The Beginner's Comprehensive French 
Book. By J. Delpech, French Master at Christ's 
Hospital, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. (This day. 


Essays and Lectures on Indian Histori- 
cal Subjects. 

I. A Native State and its Rulers. II. Lord Lake of 
Laswarrie. TIT. Count allay. 1V. Havelock. V. 
Hyder Ali’s Last War. VI. Sir Hugh Rose. By an 
Onticer of the R yal Staff Corps. Crowa 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

(This day. 


Remarks on the Mysore Blue Book: 
with afew Words to Mr. R. D. Mangles. By Major 
Evans Bell. 8vo, 2s. [ This day. 


Tables of Logarithms with Seven Places 


of Decimals, by John Luy ini. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
( This day. 


A Handbook of Bodily Exercises, based 
upon A Ravenstein’s “ Volks’ Turnbuch,” and edited 
by FE. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S., &c., President of the 
German Gymnastic Society of London, and John 
Hulley, Director of the Athletic Club, Liverpool. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 409, and 700 Woodeuts. [Ja preparation. 


A Handbook for the Gymnasium. By 


E. G. Raveustein and John Hulley. [Ja prep wation 


Jackson's Gymnastics for the Fingers 
and Wrist: being a System of Gymnastics based on 
Anatomical Principles, for Developing and Strength - 
ening the Muscles of the Hand; : Musie«l, Mecha- 
nical, aud Medical Purposes, With 37 Diagrams. 


Feap. 8vo, eloth, 33 6d, 
Venetian Life. By W. D. Howells, late 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s 64. 


U. 8. Consul at Vevice. 
(Ready, 


The Chinese Classics. Translated by James 


Legge, D.D. Popular Elition, 8vo. (Ja preparation. 


On the Natural and Morbid Changes 
of the Human Kye and their Treatment. by © 
Baden, Opthalmiec Assistant-Surgeon to Guy’s Hos- 
pital. With six large er in chromo-lithograph, 
containing 36 figures and 4 plates of instruments. 

(In the press. 


Catholic Orthodoxy and Anglo-Catho- 
licism, a word about Lutercommunion between the 
English and the Orthodox Churches. By J. J. Over- 
beck, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 5s. ( Phis day. 

Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 

bridge, Commander-iu-Chief. 


Les Ecrivains Militaires de la France. 
Par Thé.dore Karcher, Professeur & I’ Académie 
Royale Militaire de Woolwich, &c. In 1 vol. Svo, 
with numerous I Ilustrations, 7s 6d. { Ready. 

Edda Ssmundar Hinns Frona. The Edda 
of Semund the Learned. From the Old Norse or 
Icelandic. Part I., 12mo, cloth, 3s 6d. Part Il. in 
the press. 


The Remains of Man and Extinct Mam- 
malian Fauua, found at Myuesbury, near St. Neots, 
Huntingdonshire. By George Dawson Rowley, M.A., 
F.Z.8. 8vo, ls. { Ready. 

Superstition and Force. Essays on the 
Wager of Law—The Wager of Battle—The Ordeal— 


Torture. By Ifepry C. Lea 8vo, cloth, Los 6d. 
( This day. 


NEW 


—o— 
TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster row, London. 


NEW WORKS. 


—— 
The CHURCH and the WORLD: 


Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the 
Rev. Ornsy Surptey, M.A., Second Edition, cor- 
rected. Svo, lds. 
2. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the 
PARISH CHURCH of a UNIVERSILY CITY, 


By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo, 38 6d. 
On the 27th inst. 


8. 

Miss INGELOW'S POEMS, with 97 
iMustrations, engraved on Wood, from Original 
Drawings. Feap. d4to, 21s, cloth; or 42s, bouud in 
morocco. 


4. 

SACRED MUSIC for FAMILY USE: 
a Selection of Piecws for One, Two, or more Voices, 
by the best Composers, Foreign and lKuglish. 
Kedived by Joun Huan, 1 vol. large music folio, 
21s. [On Wednesday next. 


5. 
The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By Rey. J. Avge, M.A. With Maps, 15 
Plates, and numerous Woodcuts. Feap. 8yo, 103 6d. 


6 
LYRA BRITANNICA; a Collection of 
Biiush Hymns, printed from the genuine Texts, 
with Biographical Skeiches. By Rev. C. Rooers, 
LUL.D., F.L.A. Scot. Crown 8vo, 12s 64. 
(Next week. 


7. 

HULLAH’S PART MUSIC, Sacred 
and Secular, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, 
New Edition, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, in 
Monthly Numbers, both in Score and in se 
Voice Parts. Each Series to be completed in Twelve 
Numbers. 

*,* No. L, Secular Series, imperial 8yo, price 1s, on 

Friday, the 30th inst, 


8. 

NOTES on the FOLEK-LORE of the 
NORTHERN COUNTIES of ENGLAND and the 
BORDERS. By W. Henvexrson. With Appendix 
on Household Stories, by Rey. 3. Banswe Gente. 


Crowu 8vo, Frontispiece. [In @ few days. 
9. 

MAX MULLER'S LECTURES on the 
SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at the Royal 
: nstitution. Fifth Edition of the Virat Serjes. 8vo, 

28. 
10. 

MINIATURE EDITION of LORD 
MACAULAY'S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 
illustrated by Scharf. Imperial 16mo, 10s 64, cloth ; 
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